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A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 


Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still, We call them 
“‘ Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is 
the result. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 
digestive tract. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It is very effectsve in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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COLOURS ” 
IX—CAPTAIN W. B. PUREFOY 
Light Blue and Black Hoops 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


THERE are many owners whose names appear in the Calendar 
without attracting attention unless they happen to own a horse who 
has been doing particularly well. They win in their turn, perhaps, 
that turn not coming very frequently. Their horses are now and 
again reported to have been well tried, and it is therefore recognised 
that probably they may have some sort of a chance; but it is 
regarded as not unlikely that the strength of the opposition has 
been misjudged. Many trainers make mistakes, their fancied 
animals do not win; and as for the owner of the description we are 
now considering, what he thinks is merely what his trainer tells 
him. 
NO. CLXXXII. VOL. xxx1.—September 1910 R 
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A very few owners are of altogether a different variety. They 
are fully competent to take the control entirely into their own hands, 
and they do so. They know quite as much as, if not more than, 
the professional who has charge of their horses; if it is ascertained 
that an animal in their stable has been well tried and is being 
backed it may be anticipated with a good deal of confidence that it 
will win, for it may be assumed with something approaching to 
certainty that the trial showed the true aspect of affairs, and that 
it was judiciously arranged, for owners of this class usually have 
a correct conception of what their horses will be called upon to 
do in the race—of the strength, that is, of the opposition. 

Among the few Captain W. B. Purefoy ranks high. Owners 


DRUID’S LODGE STRING 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


such as he resemble poets—they are born, not made. If you have 
not “an eye for a horse’’ Ido not believe you can ever acquire one, 
at least I am certain that many men go racing day by day and learn 
less than nothing about make, shape, and condition. Of course to 
a certain extent experience does bring knowledge, but the gist of the 
matter must be innate. 

Mr. Bagwell Purefoy, as he used to be called, may or may not 
have intended to devote himself to a military career; at any rate, 
he obtained a commission in the 3rd Hussars, but none of his war- 
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like achievements is on record, and indeed it is not from that point 
of view that he is being discussed here. I think his name first 
appears in the Racing Calendar in connection with the Regimental 
Meeting at Kempton Park in 1883, where in the Subalterns’ Chal- 
lenge Cup he rode a five-year-old called Tribune, and ran second, 
or rather was moved up there after Mr. Wogan Browne’s Prince 
Barlu had been disqualified for inability to draw the weight; and 
I note that in this race Mr. F. Forester started two, himself 
riding Prince Charlie. Later in the day Prince Barlu had another 
try and won the Starkey Challenge Cup, Mr. Bagwell Purefoy’s 
Network starting, not this time ridden by his owner, who was pre- 
paring for a match he had made 
with Captain Alexander. In this 
Mr. Purefoy rode his own Norah 
—there were no fewer than six 
Norahs running under National 
Hunt Rules at the time—and it 
was evidently supposed to be a 
good thing, 6 to 4 being laid on 
the mare, who was, however, 
beaten three lengths. Mr. Purefoy 
never seems to have distinguished 
himself greatly in the saddle, 
though his name appears at inter- 
vals; but it would not be par- 
ticularly interesting to follow at 
length his defeats and occasional 
successes on animals whose names 
were never known outside a very 
limited circle. 

Mr. Purefoy has owned some CAPTAIN W. B. PUREFOY 
notable horses, he hon been in a (Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 
way connected with many others; it is with a sketch of the chief 
of these that I propose to fill these pages, and in writing about 
him to include horses belonging to his allies which are understood 
to have been under his management. The “ Mr. F. Forester” who 
rode in the Subalterns’ Challenge Cup is of course Captain F. Forester, 
Master of the Quorn, and it need scarcely be said one of the best of 
all-round sportsmen, whose career I dealt with at length after pay- 
ing him a visit a couple of years ago, though I did not go into details 
of some of his winners. 

The horses whose names I have jotted down are so numerous 
that [ must omit all mention of a good many of them, and confine 
myself to those who figure conspicuously in Turf history as winners 
R2 
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of famous races; and making a long leap from early days, I come to 
the year 1903, one of the most remarkable in the experience of the 
Netheravon stable. In the summer of Igor a son of Galore and 
Stefanette, called Ypsilanti, trained by the American Wishard, came 
out at Hurst Park after two previous failures, and with odds of 6 to 4 
on him won a two-year-old selling plate, being knocked down to 
Mr. A. P. Cunliffe, one of the allies, for 420 guineas. It is very 
certain that at the time it was not realised what an excellent bar- 
gain had been secured. The colt carried the familiar white, black 
seams and cap in the Osmaston Nursery at Derby without success, 
amongst those behind him being Croceum, the dam of Yellow 
Slave. He came out the first week of the following season at 
Liverpool, and won the West Derby Stakes, worth only a couple 
of hundred; but it is recognised that when the syndicate were 
successful something more than the stakes was hanging to it, for 
they usually backed their horses with considerable freedom. He 
did still better at the next attempt, carrying off the May Plate at 
Kempton by three-quarters of a length from Pietermaritzburg, and 
this stake alone yielded nearly double the amount originally paid 
for him ; moreover, he started at 10 to 1. Ypsilanti was a good deal 
more than a plater, and it seems odd that the Americans, who were 
supposed to be so clever, and as a matter of fact frequently gave 
proof that they were so, should have let the colt go. 

He was third for the £1,000 Durdans Plate at Epsom; third 
also for the Ascot High Weight Stakes; third again for the Duke 
of York’s Stakes at Kempton, a course which suited him particularly 
well. In the Durdans Plate next yeir he improved on his previous 
effort by running second. The Derby Cup was another race in 
which Ypsilanti distinguished himself, for he was third to Royal 
Lancer and King’s Courier; but it was at Kempton that he was to 
make his reputation. After a third for the Lincolnshire Handicap 
he came out for the Jubilee, strongly fancied, though 8st. 1 lb. 
seemed a substantial weight for the five-year-old whose beginnings 
had been so modest and who had nottindeed won much. It has 
been noted, however, that when a horse from this stable was really 
fancied the chances were that it would not be far off, and this being 
well understood, notwithstanding a strong opposition, 7 to 2 was 
freely taken about the son of Galore, who justified the confidence of 
his friends by winning from Duke of Westminster. Ypsilanti, as 
we have seen, was bought for 420 guineas; Duke of Westminster 
cost his owner 20,000 guineas, and the plater gave him 4 lb. and 
beat him a length and a half. His only other appearance this year 
was again in the Derby Cup, in which he made little show. 

It was at Kempton that he led off as a six-year-old. Aggressor 
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was favourite for the Queen’s Prize, being nicely in with 7st. 8 lb. 
Ypsilanti had gst., but it was not thought too much for him; 11 to 4 
was freely taken, and he won in a canter by four lengths. This 
meant a Io lb. penalty for the Jubilee, raising his weight to gst. 5 b., 
and it was not supposed by critics at Newmarket that he had any 
chance of giving 25 lb. to a four-year-old in Mr. Gilpin’s stable called 
L’Aiglon, who possessed a considerable reputation and had easily 
won the Esher Stakes. Lane the jockey was at this time at 
the height of his success, which partially accounted for the taking 
of 3 to 1 about L’Aiglon. Dean Swift, then a three-year-old, 


YPSILANTI 
(Vhotograph by W. A. Rouch) 


with only 6st. 21b., was also well backed at 100 to 15, and 
there was a strong fancy for Kilglass, as also for Templemore 
and Cerisier, the latter a four-year-old with only 5st. 13 lb. 
Dean Swift had been second for the City and Suburban just 
in front of Cerisier, with Bachelor’s Button fourth, and several 
well-tried horses in the rear; but for the second time Ypsilanti 
scored, the lightly-weighted Cerisier, in receipt of 3 st. 6 lb., follow- 
ing him home. Ypsilanti was unbeaten during the year, and what 
was thought of him may be judged from the fact that when he met 
Wargrave at Hurst Park odds of g to 2 were laid on the son of Galore. 
He won at Kempton again next year, a minor but a sensational race, 
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for he started at 20 to 1 on and only got home by a head. In 
the Jubilee he had gst. 13]b., and even with this weight he was 
backed at 13 to 2, third favourite, the burden, however, proving too 
much for him; but the old horse was by no means done with, and 
took his next two races, in one of them giving his old opponent 
Wargrave, who had won the Cesarewitch the previous year, 7 lb. 
and beating him twenty lengths. Ypsilanti came out as an eight- 
year-old, and after a creditable show in the Liverpool Spring Cup, 
and a third for the £1,000 Haydock Park Handicap, won the 
Rothschild Plate at Windsor, beating St. Wulfram and Chaucer, 
the latter winner of two Liverpool Cups amongst other races. Of 
course all the credit of Ypsilanti’s successes must not be put down 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MR. CUNLIFFE’S RACING ESTABLISHMENT 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 

to Mr. Purefoy ; for Mr. Cunliffe, an excellent sportsman from every 
point of view, is one of the soundest judges of a horse amongst 
contemporary owners; but it is probably safe to assume that 
Mr. Purefoy had a good deal to do with the horse’s triumphs. 

It was not only Ypsilanti who made the year 1903 notable for 
the stable. In the April of 1902 a daughter of Hackler and Comma 
came out in a Juvenile Plate at the Curragh and was backed to beat 
a smart colt named Roe O'Neill who started at evens, 4 to I against 
Hackler’s Pride. So far the filly did whut was expected of her, that 
is to say she beat Roe O’Neill, but she in turn was beaten by a son 
of Gallinule called Goldlock. Hackler’s Pride does not seem to 
have been much fancied for the Phoenix Plate at Phoenix Park, as 
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she started at 7 to 1; still, it was only by three parts of a length that 
she failed to beat Bushey Belle, and after failing again in a nursery 
at Cork, in which she had g st., she made her first appearance in 
England, cantering away from twenty-five opponents in the Chester- 
field Nursery of Derby, for which she started favourite at 9g to 2. 
Old Japan, who is still hard at it at the age of ten, was here second 
to her. 

Hackler’s Pride was next seen in the Prince of Wales’s Handi- 
cap at Sandown, backed or on offer at 100 to 7, and she ran much 
as horses so priced usually do run; but she was favourite for the 
Whitsuntide Plate at Hurst Park, in which she failed to give Wild 


HACKLER’S PRIDE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Oats 7 lb. She was at 100 to 7 again for the Wokingham Stakes, 
at 25 to 1 for the Stewards’ Cup, and got into the Cambridgeshire 
with 7 st. 1 lb., which was reduced to 6 st. 10 lb. by reason of the 
apprentice allowance of which little Jarvis was then able to take 
advantage. As readers are probably aware, the rule with regard to 
this allowance has since been altered, and it cannot be claimed 
except in handicaps of a guaranteed value of not more than £200. 
No mistake had been made about Hackler’s Pride, who started at 
6 tor and won very easily by three lengths. Possibly she was 
lucky to beat the favourite, Kilglass, who finished third; for Miller, 
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who rode him, had weakened himself by wasting, and quite lost his 
head. Burses was second, and Hackler’s Pride upset a contemplated 
coup. The colt belonged to John Hammond, who had taken the 
Cambridgeshire with Florence twenty years before, and was one of 
the few men of late years who secured a large fortune on the Turf. 
Burses, after having been ‘‘ down the course” in five races, had been 
a good third for the Cesarewitch, behind Grey Tick and Zinfandel, 
more to the surprise of the public than of his owner, and, a juster 
estimate of his real capacity being now taken, was second for the 
Cambridgeshire, freely supported at 100 to 12. 

Whether Hackler’s Pride was really fancied for next year’s City 
and Suburban I am unable to say; she was second favourite at 
II to 2, it being supposed that Darling had a practical certainty in 
a filly called Niphetos. This was the race in which Robert le 
Diable astonished most people by coming to the front. The year 
before he had started favourite at 100 to 30, and had got no nearer 
than seventh to the French filly Brambilla. This time he was an 
outsider at 40 to 1, and cantered home three lengths in front of Dean 
Swift, Niphetos not in the first ten. Hackler’s Pride was in retire- 
ment till Doncaster, when she ran nowhere for the Cleveland 
Handicap which Niphetos won. She was in the Cambridgeshire 
with 8 st. ro lb., an equal favourite at 7 to 2 with the French colt 
Caius, gst.; and of course the son of Révérend and Choice, who 
had won not much short of £10,000 in stakes in France the previous 
year, and eight valuable races as a four-year-old previously to his 
appearance at Newmarket, was a really good animal. Mr. Gilpin’s 
extraordinarily speedy colt Delaunay was also backed; but Hackler’s 
Pride did what was expected of her, though with her increased 
weight naturally not in the style of the year before; she only got 
home by a neck from Vril, in receipt of 30 lb., with Nabot, to whom 
she was giving 4lb., half a length behind; Delaunay and Caius 
close up. 

Hackler’s Pride was now thoroughly exposed; no animal had 
ever won the Cambridgeshire twice since the race was started 
in 1839, and the prospect of her doing so a third time was too 
remote to be worth consideration. She started as a five-year-old by 
walking over at Kempton, and she practically walked over at 
Salisbury, having an unworthy opponent in the Longleat Plate, 
whom she beat by a distance with 50 to 1 on her. At Ascot only 
Chaucer turned out against her in the Rous Memorial, and, 25 to 1 
on, she cantered away from him. She walked over again at the 
Bibury Club Meeting. But a check was in store. For the Members’ 
Welter Plate on the last day of the meeting she was supposed to be 
a practical certainty with Mr. Lushington on her back. But the 
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odds of g to 4 on were upset by Mr. George Thursby on Mark Time, 
and at Kempton she failed by three-parts of a length to give 26 lb. 
to a useful colt called Nutwith. It was on the whole rather 
surprising to find her failing in the Alexandra Plate at Doncaster, 
which one would have supposed she ought to have won; but she 
resumed her successes at the Newmarket First October Meeting, 
easily beating Nabot and Vedas, and in the Champion Stakes a fort- 
night later she was the only one in the entry who ventured to 
oppose Pretty Polly. Major Eustace Loder’s famous filly won 
without difficulty, but that Hackler’s Pride was regarded as worth 
serious consideration is shown by the fact that the ring were con- 
tented to take 5 to 2. Nabot;must have been tired of seeing her, 


THE PRIVATE STARTING-GATE ON SALISBURY PLAIN 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 
for her presence always meant a most fatiguing experience for him; 
but he was produced against her in the Select Stakes at the Second 
October Meeting with the usual result. Evergreen was the third 
starter here, and now the children of all three are continuing the 
antagonism of their parents. 

Perhaps I ought not to have passed over Merry Methodist, for 
though he did not belong to Mr. Purefoy or to either of his three 
chief associates, Captain Forester, Mr. Cunliffe, or Mr. E. A. Wigan, 
the son of Hampton and Heresy, the property of Mr. J. H. Peard, 
was trained by Fallon, and so within Mr. Purefoy’s range of 
influence. Merry Methodist did nothing as a two-year-old, but he 
evidently trained on, and that too at an early date next season. 
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He led off at Liverpool by running second in a Maiden Plate, for 
which he started favourite. The result of his failure was to get 
him into the Castle Handicap at Warwick with 6 st. 5 lb., which he 
won easily enough, as he did the Sunbury Handicap at Kempton 
Park and the Cheveley Park Plate at Birmingham; but after walking 
over at the Bibury Ciub Meeting he did not quite do what was 
hoped in the Middlesex Handicap at the Alexandra Park, where he 
ran a dead heat with Phoebus Apollo; Merry Methodist, a three- 
year-old, giving the other, a six-year-old, 2 lb. That he should 
have failed to give Clarehaven 10 lb. in the Brighton Cup is little 
to his discredit, seeing what a good mare the winner of the Cesare- 
witch must have been—so good, that in commemoration of her 


MISS HOYDEN AND FOAL 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


successes Mr. Gilpin has called his house at Newmarket after her. 
His only other win as a three-year-old was in the Sandown Foal 
Stakes, which he took by a head from Solitaire, a 20 to 1 chance, 
this animal not being looked on as dangerous in a field which 
included St. Gris, Desmond, and Fascination. 

The colt progressed during the winter and spring, was let into 
the Jubilee with the nice weight of 7 st. 61b., and regarded as having 
something more than a chance. The Grafter, who had won the 
City and Suburban with 8 st. 10 lb., carried g st. 2 lb. at Kempton, 
so much being thought of him, however, that he was favourite at 
7 to 2, 6to 1 being obtainable about Merry Methodist, and his backers 
were on excellent terms with themselves until the last half-dozen 
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strides. Merry Methodist, ridden by the American jockey, B. Rigby, 
was always well placed, and looked like winning without much diffi- 
culty ; but when the race had seemed practically over, Mr. Neumann’s 
Sirenia came with a rush, and whether she had or had not 
caught Merry Methodist no one could say until the winning 
number was hoisted. The daughter of Gallinule and Concussion, 
whose brother Llangibby was to distinguish himself a few years 
later, and to lose the St. Leger by a piece of cruelly bad luck—he 
strained himself while being saddled for the race—just upset the good 
thing by the shortest of short heads, to the dismay of the backers 


LALLY (B. DILLON UP) 

(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 
of Merry Methodist, who could not believe that the 100 to 3 chance 
had really got there, especially as her stable companion, Clarehaven, 
had been backed at less than half the odds. But so the good mare 
who was to become the dam of Siberia, Electra, and others most 
unexpectedly distinguished herself. Merry Methodist’s subsequent 
career was uneventful, may indeed be described as a failure, for he 
won nothing during the rest of the year, did no better the season 


following, and as a six-year-old only carried off three little races, 
worth together less than £500. 
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Queen’s Holiday, a daughter of Royal Hampton and Cimiez, 
bred by Sir J. Blundell Maple, was put up for auction at the sale of 
his horses after his death. She had won five of her eight races as a 
two-year-old, and had been placed for the other three. Captain 
Forester gave 4,600 guineas for her at Newmarket in the April of 
1904, that being the highest price paid for anything during the 
sale, though 3,000 was twice exceeded. Still, long as the price was, 
Queen’s Holiday seemed worth the money to a betting stable. It 
may be doubted, however, whether she proved remunerative whilst 
in training. There was not much to be made out of her first win in 
a Regulation Plate at Windsor, as she started at 2 to1on, and a 
trifle more had to be laid when she won the Coventry Plate at 
Worcester. It taxed all the ingenuity of her friends to place her, and 
on various occasions she frightened away the opposition. But it is to 
be presumed that they had a good race when she won the Woking- 
ham Stakes in 1905, though here only 5 to 2 was laid at the finish, 
and the odds of g to 4 on were not landed in the Sandringham 
Stakes. She only won afterwards a {100 Apprentices’ Plate at 
Windsor. The filly appeared to advantage in the Challenge Stakes 
at the Newmarket Second October, running Thrush to a neck and 
beating Xeny; but the three-year-old carried g st. 3 lb., Queen’s 
Holiday, four years, g st. 5 lb. Probably she was not backed, as in 
a field of three she stood at roto 1. Asa five-year-old she won a 
handicap at Windsor and walked over at Ascot. 

The best horse Mr. Purefoy has ever owned is Lally, the son of 
Amphion and Miss Hoyden, who, if he had only been able to stay, 
would have ranked high among the chief of his generation. If he 
would not have beaten Spearmint in the Derby he must have been 
very near to Major Eustace Loder’s colt. 

Lally came out in the Cobham Plate at Sandown, as Slieve 
Gallion was to do next year. He was not ready; 8 to 1 was laid 
against him, and he ran third in a field of nineteen moderate 
horses. Of course, this was not his form or anything distantly 
resembling it, and he was soon to be seen in different guise. He 
started favourite and readily won the Salisbury Stakes, the Land- 
port Plate at Lewes—11 to 4 on—and meeting a better class ina 
Biennial at Ascot, landed a 5 to 4 chance. Perhaps Mr. Purefoy 
did not show his usual discretion when he pulled the colt out 
again two days after for a Triennial in which he encountered 
amongst others a then smart filly called Ulalume, to whom he ran 
third, giving her and Merry Moment 5 1b., beaten a neck and three 
parts of a length; but he soon resumed the list of his successes : 
won the Hurstbourne Stakes at the Bibury Club, Newbury—tro to 1 
on; the Champagne Stakes, giving g lb. to a good two-year-old in 
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Picton, who was to run second in Spearmint’s Derby; so that on 
two-year-old form he should have done something notable at 
Epsom, for Picton was fancied at Salisbury and backed at 3 to 1, 
evens Lally. Odds of 4 to 1 were laid on him for the Richmond 
Stakes at Goodwood, and then he was to experience a reverse, 
which, however, could not be considered to his discredit. There was 
a smart two-year-old in Ireland, Athleague; Lally went over to meet 
him in the Phoenix Plate, and giving no less a weight than 2olb., 
failed by only a short head. It sometimes happens that when a 
horse is beaten he really shows better form than when he wins, and 
so it was here. Returning to England he took the Breeders’ Foal 
Plate at Kempton Park, and this must be considered a remarkable 


LALLY WINNING THE ROYAL HUNT CUP 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


performance. The race was thought to be a certainty for Black 
Arrow, 5 to 2 on; but Lally led all the way, and won from Succory, 
giving him glb., Black Arrow, in receipt of 4lb., beaten six 
lengths. His seven races were worth £4,055. 

During the winter he was as good a favourite for the Derby 
as anything, Black Arrow, The Admirable Crichton, Flair, Malua, 
Picton, and others being backed. Just to remind him what racing 
was he ran for, and of course won, a little race at Warwick. He 
had not been put into the Two Thousand Guineas, which fell to 
Gorgos ; but he was in the Newmarket Stakes, and landed the odds 
of 5 to 4 on, only by a short head, however, from Malua, Gorgos a 
head behind, the fact, which his friends were a little reluctant to 
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admit, being that Across the Flat was really too far for him. 
Nevertheless, he started favourite for the Derby at 4 to 1; to 
demonstrate, however, that he could not get the distance, for he was 
nowhere near the front, Major Eustace Loder’s 300-guinea purchase, 
Spearmint, having things all his own way, with Picton, Troutbeck, 
Radium, Malua, Beppo, Gorgos and others, a long way in front 
of the son of Amphion and Miss Hoyden. Lally beat a moderate 
field for the Hurst Park Yearling Plate, and that was all he 
managed to do as a three-year-old. Black Arrow disposed of him 
in the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot, he was unplaced behind 
Llangibby, Beppo, and Wombwell in the Eclipse, and could get no 
nearer than third for the Surrey Stakes at Gatwick, starting at 
5 to 4 on. Lally as a three-year-old can hardly have been very 
remunerative, notwithstanding that he won rather over £3,000 in 
stakes. 

He led off next season with a failure in a poor little Apprentices’ 
Plate at Lingfield. His reputation seemed to be gone, and it was 
by no means retrieved by a success on his next appearance, for a 
very bad horse called Guy Middleton ran him to a head for an 
Apprentices’ Plate at Wolverhampton. He was put into the Hunt 
Cup, few people regarding him with any respect. This was the 
year when the Duke of Devonshire was supposed to have a com-_ 
parative certainty in Hillsprite, though the previous year’s winner, 
Andover, also had friends, and there was money for Lord Carton, 
Dalkeith, Dean Swift, and others. Lally started at 100 to 6, and 
aroused much astonishment when he won by half a length from 
Andover. 

More astonishment still was to be created a little later. In the 
Eclipse Stakes this year it was generally supposed that Sir William 
Bass’s Sancy could not be beaten. He had cantered away from Polar 
Star, on whom odds were laid, at Ascot, after running a dead-heat, 
giving a stone more than weight for age at Chester (when probably 
backward) to a decidedly useful three-year-old, Earlston, and in the 
Eclipse Stakes odds of 5 to 2 were laid on him. But after a vigorous 
finish Lally beat him by a head. Mr. Purefoy had, I remember, 
told me that he had great hopes of success; but it seemed impossible 
that Sancy could be beaten. He was only to run once more, when 
Mildew II at Doncaster beat him three lengths for the Cleveland 
Handicap, and he is now at the stud, priced at nineteen guineas. 

In 1907, when Lally came to the fore again, winning over 
£11,000 in stakes—and, it may readily be guessed, a great deal 
more in bets—a two-year-old brother called The Nut appeared. He 
did not come out till September, and ran unpriced—significant con- 
sidering the ownership—at Kempton ; but he was backed, though not 
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favourite, in a little race at Lingfield, and won, then starting 
favourite and finishing third in the Moulton Stakes, the race which 
preceded Land League’s Cambridgeshire. He did not seem likely 
to rival his brother’s achievements ; as a three-year-old he only won 
a couple of races, being twice second, and thrice third; but he did 
better as a four-year-old, winning three of his four races, the fourth 
of them Dark Ronald’s Princess of Wales’s Stakes. This was the race 
which exposed the pretensions of Your Majesty, 11 to 8 on. The 
Nut, second favourite at 4 to 1, was almost last; but it was said that 
he met with bad interference in the course of the race. This season, 


LALLY BEING LED IN AFTER WINNING THE HUNT CUP 
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a 5 to 2 chance, carrying 9 st., he was beaten a head by Macedoine, 
6st. 61b., for the Old Newton Cup at Haydock Park, and an idea 
prevails that before the year closes The Nut will win a good race. 
Though a son of Amphion, he stays—about the only one of Amphion’s 
children who has done so. 

I must pass over Cappa White and a number of winners of 
more or less importance, and come down to the present occupants 
of the Netheravon stable, in which two or three years ago Lewis 
succeeded Fallon as trainer. Colonel Hall Walker having in 1908 
more yearlings than he cared to train, accepted an offer from the 
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syndicate of £10,000 for the choice of six. Captain Forester had 
first pick, and took Placidus, a son of Cyllene and Jean’s Folly. 
Mr. Cunliffe came next, the order of selection having been decided 
by tossing, and he took Charles O’Malley, a son of Desmond and 
Goody Two-shoes. Mr. Wigan followed with Ulster King (Count 
Schomberg—V.R.). These three and William Rex for a fourth 
have made a remarkably good bargain for the purchasers. 

Charles O’Malley was generally set down as best. After a first 
appearance in the Hyde Park Plate at Epsom, where his name is 
not mentioned in the betting, he went to Ascot, won the Windsor 
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Castle Stakes, took the Seaton Delaval Stakes at Newcastle, 
the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, and the Autumn Breeders’ 
Foal Plate at Manchester. He ran also for the Prendergast Stakes 
at Newmarket ; but though odds of 13 to 8 were laid on him, I 
remember Mr. Cunliffe telling me that he was by no means con- 
fident, as the colt had not been doing well for some time before. 
The races he had won as a two-year-old were worth £6,373, an 
amount to which it may be assumed that the ring added a good 
deal. Ulster King won the Great Kingston Two-year-old Plate at 
Sandown; Placidus last year got no nearer than second, which 
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place he filled in the Champagne Stakes at the Bibury Meeting; 
William Rex was unplaced in his three attempts, all, however, races 
of an ambitious character. 

Charles O’Malley came out as a three-year-old at Windsor, and 
with odds of 7 to 2 on him beat Willonyx for the Slough Plate, the 
latter colt giving 71b., so that the success meant little. Ulster 
King had previously been seen on two occasions, having won the 
Isaac Plate at Warwick and the Hastings Plate at Newmarket, and 
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it was a surprise on the Derby Day to find Ulster King the better 
favourite of the two, it having always been supposed that Charles 
O’Malley was superior. Ulster King, however, did not get off, 
Charles O'Malley finishing third, two lengths from Greenback, who 
had run Lemberg to a neck. Placidus, moreover, had distinguished 
himself. After a creditable second at Kempton he had easily won a 
three-year-old handicap at Warwick, carrying g st., and in the 
NO. CLXXXIHI. VOL. xxx1.—Seftember S 
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Two Thousand Guineas had been close up with the third and fourth, 
Whisk Broom and Tressady, in front of Admiral Hawke, Rochester, 
Sanctuary, Cardinal Beaufort, and others. William Rex had also 
won a race, a Biennial at Ascot, worth £1,457; but he is accepted 
as inferior to the other three. Placidus has a wayward temper. It 
was expected that he would win the Hunt Cup, but he would not 
gallop, and put no heart into his work at Sandown in the Eclipse. 
Charles O’Malley, Mr. Cunliffe tells me, was a good deal cut about 
in the race for the Grand Prix, which he seemed to have a chance of 
winning in the last half-mile. He is right again, and his St. Leger 
prospects must be far from hopeless, for he showed by winning 
the Gold Vase at Ascot that he can stay. 

There has been so much to say about horses in the Netheravon 
stable that I have rather neglected direct reference to the chief 
puller of the strings. Mr. Purefoy, a man of many acquaintances, 
does not seek popularity, and, engaged as he is in racing and breed- 
ing, would probably be rather amused if anyone asked him whether 
he was greatly interested in what is supposed to be—and happily 
with many owners is—the main object of the Turf, the encouragement 
and development of thoroughbred stock. Mr. Purefoy’s chief con- 
cern is probably with the ring. He is at least imagined to be out 
mainly for the purpose of backing winners. He stands, however, 
among the most prominent of contemporary racing men, and no one 
better understands the business of racing. 
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PARTRIDGE-DRIVING AT BROCKET HALL—GOING 10 THIRD DRIVE 
(Photograph by Sport and General Illustrations Co.) 


DETAILS OF PARTRIDGE-DRIVING 
BY OWEN JONES (‘‘ GAMEKEEPER’’) 


PLEeNTy of successful driving takes place, but there are probably 
very few, if any, drives in which those who know the nicer points 
of the art of driving partridges could not see some room for 
improvement. For this we should be grateful. It would not be 
much fun if every partridge-drive were perfect. There is no man 
who can command perfection; that, I suppose, is partly why the 
achievement of the as-near-perfection-as-may-be makes the art of 
partridge-driving so subtly attractive. It is a fatal mistake to 
imagine you are perfect at driving partridges. There is no man even 
who is perfect at hitting them when driven—which is the easier 
task, since it is more under a man’s control. Partridge-driving is 
like photography: one little bit of thoughtlessness, and the best of 
calculations may be knocked on the head. A clever, resourceful 
manager may do something to palliate effects, but the apparently 
trivial little slip can never be quite blotted out. 
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Among the threadbare claims made in disparagement of driving 
is that it is a lazy form of shooting, that it gives no scope for the 
exercise of woodcraft, and that the guns are reduced to the position 
of mechanical marksmen—more or less accurate. While birds are 
actually coming over, the less one has to do besides shooting the 
better; most people find the mere shooting of driven partridges 
with anything approaching mechanical accuracy more than they can 
manage. As to the laziness of the matter, I suppose by laziness is 
meant lack of exercise. Certainly, if a man motors or flies to within 
a few yards of his stand for the first drive of a day, if all the drives 
are thereabouts, and he drives home in the evening, there is not 
much exercise of the walking sort. Of fourteen drives in a day I 
have had eight to the four sides of the same field; to have gone 
away would only have meant inferior sport. It is possible, with the 
best results, to drive to and fro over the same hedge all day. (The 
to-and-fro drive I like is over opposite hedges of a good-sized, bare 
field, immediately adjoining two super-attractive pieces of cover, 
with a generous expanse of ordinary arable beyond.) Yet a man 
who had a fair amount of shooting, but all day never walked a yard 
when he could ride, would obtain quite enough exercise in the 
gymnastics he must go through in getting on to his birds, to save 
him from death by general muscular atrophy. And, after all, 
though it is whispered that some people shoot because it is fashion- 
able, most people shoot with the idea primarily, not of exercise, 
but of sport—shooting. The fact that the guns may be required 
to do little walking does not make a day’s driving good or bad. 

The tendency is, the less walking for the guns the more 
successful the driving. Much walking for the guns means fresh, 
unbroken birds—unavoidable, perhaps, and better than no driving 
at all—but far from conducive to satisfactory driving. The question 
of walking for the guns must be subservient to the question of what 
is best for obtaining the most satisfactory driving. The question of 
walking for the beaters may be dismissed with the remark that they 
always get enough. People who complain of a lack of walking 
about partridge-driving probably would not be walking furiously if 
they were not driving; they are mostly people who cannot hit driven 
birds, or don’t get the chance. 

Driving originated as a means of bringing within shot birds 
which were unapproachable by walking. I do not wish to imply 
that this is the only reason of most of the driving nowadays. It was 
found that driving made for an improvement in the stock of birds, 
as we all know, by mixing them up over a wide acreage. It pro- 
vided a much more difficult sort of shooting; and since as many 
shots could be obtained in one day by driving as in a month of 
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walking-days, it was only natural that men whose leisure is limited 
should welcome any means which enables them to obtain as many 
shots as possible in the time at their disposal. Still, there is no 
doubt that a good many people who own or rent shooting go in for 
driving when they would do a great deal better by walking, because 
they think it in keeping with fashion, and have heard what others 
have accomplished by driving. But driving is not a short cut either 
to a maximum of shooting or a satisfactory bag. There are numbers 
of shoots which, if they do not yield much of a bag by walking, 
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certainly will not by driving, though the stock in time may increuse, 
because fewer birds are killed by driving. And thereare any number 
of shooters who, though unable to hit walked-up birds, like to 
imagine they can tackle them driven. I have never known a man 
who was a failure at walked-up birds to shine at driven ones. 

The principal cause of failure of driving—that is to say, of a 
day’s driving—is insufficiency either of birds or ground, or of both. 
Inability to manage birds and ground is another. Failure to hit 
birds when they do come over must be the fault of the guns. For 
insufficiency of ground there may be no cure. It is annoying when, 
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though both of ground and birds there is enough, the ground does 
not lie compactly enough for driving purposes. There is this 
consolation about insufficiency of birds: driving should show up 
twice as many as walking; but it should not be forgotten that of 
two coveys found on a drive, one may break back and the other 
pass over an outside gun or escape on the flanks. It is much better 
fun to walk with a reasonable prospect of one shot an hour than to 
stand about on the chance of a shotin half an hour. And in driving, 
when shots are few and far between, they always seem to come at 
inconvenient times, when using your handkerchief, lighting your 
pipe, or loading after two vain barrels at a hare—the most likely 
time of all. For insufficiency of birds the remedy is obvious. 
There is very little ground, where partridges thrive at all, that, if 
judiciously nursed, will not soon produce enough birds to afford an 
enjoyable day’s driving. Twenty-five, fifteen, or even ten brace, to 
ordinary guns will mean the firing of a good many shots. The 
smaller the possibilities of a day’s driving, the less can one afford to 
ignore those points of detail which make a difference. 

On a large extent of ground in one block, more or less square or 
round, so asto permit to-and-fro drives in any direction, with plenty 
of birds, driving may be enjoyed any day in the season after the corn 
is cut and carried. Even so, the best results are to be obtained 
when shooting takes place in October. The birds then are to be 
found spread about fairly evenly in their home-haunts, and are 
strong enough for anything; the weather is cool enough and warm 
enough; although the mangels may have been pulled, the late-sown 
turnips will be useful as cover, and there will still be a nice sprink- 
ling of natural cover on the stubbles, besides mustard and charlock, 
which is cut down by the first serious frost. There is, too, this 
advantage: the birds will not have attained their extreme winter 
wildness, so that there will be a saving of time and patience through 
over-long drives being unnecessary. Off bare ground, late in the 
season, the only way to intercept birds at all, not to mention getting 
them over the guns, is to have long drives; and where birds 
have been driven over guns, you cannot tell within half a mile how 
far they have gone; so an ample margin must be allowed as to how 
far back beaters must go, which does not help to shorten drives. On 
the score of sporting shooting, the partridge, driven at any time, is 
quite enough for most people. It is only people who are very fine 
shots and have lots of shooting who genuinely can afford to postpone 
their partridge driving till December. One Christmas partridge goes 
a long way. 

On small shoots the chief cause of the failure of driving is that 
the ground is not driven soon enough. Boundaries do not stretch 
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according to the strength and wildness of birds and the bareness of 
ground. Fashion has managed to decree that driving is not in 
season till October. Yet the very same fashion regards with great 
favour the driving of grouse on the opening day. If by October 
birds become so strong that your ground is not large enough for 
them there is not the slightest reason why they should not be driven 
in September. There is another reason for driving in September on 
shoots so small that October driving is too much of a speculation— 
there will be available a good deal of cover which by October will 
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have disappeared, forward rape and turnips, mangels (which are 
pulled betimes in October), clover-heads, sainfoin, and very useful 
fields of stubble shaggy with couch and other persevering weeds. 
The length of flight taken by driven partridges is regulated by four 
factors—their strength; the direction and strength of the wind ; the 
sort of ground, open or enclosed by hedges, undulating or flat, bare 
or with a certain amount of cover; and the distance to attractive 
cover. You must adjust the date of driving to the acres of your 
ground and the position of your cover. 
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You may drive with one gun and one beater ; the miniature form 
is fine sport, but you do not get many shots. It is best for the 
beater and the gun both to be guns, so that they may take turns at 
being the gun. It is astonishing the quantity of sport a party of 
two who know their ground and the flight of their birds may obtain 
in bagging a few brace. For driving on a full scale it is a fine 
schooling. 

Temperature has a much greater influence on the satisfactory 
driving of partridges than most people imagine. In the early part 
of September the weather may be outrageously hot—if it be so hot 
as to cause guns, not to mention beaters, to be distressed, you may 
be sure it is too hot for birds to stand driving. Even well on in 
October there may be days when it is too warm for birds to drive 
properly—there was two seasons ago a spell of sultry weather which 
interfered with regulation driving.. On the other hand, the 1st of 
September may be so cool that the birds are quite equal to a day's 
driving. Generally speaking, the only chance of a really satisfactory 
day’s driving ona small shoot is to have it as.soon as possible after 
the middle of September, harvest permitting. Given a few fields of 
light cover, it is possible then to enjoy a very pretty day’s shooting 
by driving all day on ground which a month or six weeks later 
would produce about one decent drive. The rule rather than the 
exception of early driving is plenty of short drives. In proportionate 
results, driving on an ordinary small shoot in the middle of Septem- 
ber, October, and December, the day and guns being equally favour- 
able, may be put down as a hundred, fifty, and thirty brace. 

When driving in good time there will be sufficient hiding for the 
guns behind hedges, which after the fall of the leaf and the dying 
down of the herbage would be useless. To obtain the best results 
by driving early on a small shoot all the ground should be previously 
walked, without serious shooting, by a skeleton party, so that the 
natural flight of birds and other useful points may be observed. 

Driving gives sport without inconvenience to many more guns 
than walking. Suppose there are half a dozen or so guns walking, 
unless arrangements for marking and picking up the birds that fell 
are exceptionally well organised, there is everlasting delay and up- 
setting of the line’s formation, with the natural result that everyone’s 
patience is tried, many birds that might have been found are lost, and 
the direction of the flight of unshot birds is not influenced as desired. 
In driving there is none of this bother and annoyance. The fewer 
the guns in driving, the more must birds be pressed by each flank, 
and that means increasing the risk of the birds breaking at the 
sides, birds which not so pressed or squeezed in all probability would 
have gone over a length of hedge not so restricted by fewness of 
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guns. In driving a plenteousness of guns tends to increase, in walk- 
ing to decrease, the sport of the individual. 

Late driving, to be a success, is possible only on a large extent 
of ground, or where there are enough conveniently situated pieces of 
cover on an ordinary shoot, or when birds have begun to pair. A 
good deal also depends on whether the birds have been disturbed by 
previous shooting. There are two golden rules for really good 
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driving—not to kill half your birds beforehand by walking, and then 
to drive only once. I do not suggest for a moment that birds should 
not be driven more than once; there are plenty of teams of guns that 
go forth to shoot driven birds who would not wipe out the stock if 
they shot every day of the season. Other conditions being favour- 
able, birds never come as well again after being driven once. It is 
quite certain, too, that although there is a gain in difficulty of 
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shooting by deferring driving till, say, December, there is no possi- 
bility of making the same bag that would have been possible with 
the same birds, ground, and guns in October. 

To drive birds in January when they have paired is not alto- 
gether in keeping with the spirit of sport, unless for some reason or 
other it was impossible to shoot earlier, or with a view to reduce the 
stock; however, it is not often the case that a stock of partridges 
really needs reducing. But where there is an accumulation of old 
birds a little judicious driving towards the end of the season may do 
good, since the birds most likely to come fatally to the guns are 
those that have paired—and the old birds pair first. 

A word about butts. These are used for the guns to stand 
behind, either when there are no hedges or when such as there are 
prove too scanty or are not situated so as to fit the drives. Hedges 
often are plentiful enough, but only high enough to hide a man up 
to the knees. When natural butts are being made during the 
trimming of hedges, their position, height, and so on, should be 
decided by someone who understands driving the ground. You may 
just as well have them of the best usefulness if you have them at 
all. I have seen this matter left to the discretion of an axe and bill- 
hook wielder who knew no more about the requirements of partridge- 
driving than he did of throwing a fly. As to artificial butts, the 
sooner they can be put up after the drives can be ‘‘ looked out ” and 
more or less decided on the better. It is just as well to make them 
suitable for driving-to from both ways. I have seen crescent-shaped 
butts that were very satisfactory when the driving was toward their 
convex side, but when the reverse way the guns had to set to work 
to make the best alterations they could in the time. And I have 
known a gun to convert a double-drive butt into a sort of arbour— 
he either did not think, or care, about the man who would occupy it 
for the drive from the opposite direction. Another time, where a 
favourite driving hedgerow had been cut and cleared, the keepers 
made most elaborate and strong fortifications of bavins bound 
together. But their height was such that no ordinary man could 
see over; to shoot over them was quite out of the question. They 
had all been made to suit the host, whose stature was exceptional. 

Butts should be made not too high as to their framework, for 
which a hurdle is as useful as anything, feathered with fir-boughs, 
gorse, bracken, or other suitable local material. Lengths of coarse- 
mesh wire-netting fixed to a couple of stakes make a convenient 
framework. There should be at each butt a supply of material for 
adjusting its height to that of individual shooters. It must not be 
imagined that butts take the place of a hedge. Of course they do 
so while birds are coming over; then they are better than a hedge 
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because the guns have a wider field of view and can see and shoot 
better in front—if the beaters are far enough back or the birds are 
high enough. Guns and their attendants ought to stand well up to 
their butt lest they turn birds coming otherwise than straight. The 
common drawback of butts is that the guns cannot reach their 
places behind them without exposing themselves to the view of birds 
on the ground about to be driven. For this reason, when it is 
desirable to have a line of butts across open ground, they should 
not be erected immediately adjoining that part of the drive on which 
the birds will probably be as the guns go to their places. If there 
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be a ridge of rising ground running in the right direction the butts 
should be erected behind it; and better still, if there is to be a 
return drive, two lines should be erected, one on each side of such 
a ridge, below the level of the brow. 

Butts are a great advantage when a hedge is not high enough 
to stand well back from or low enough to stand right up to; a line 
of butts about forty yards behind the hedge may help towards some 
pretty shooting. Also where there is a gappy hedge on the brow of 
a hill birds are as sure to see the guns against the sky as the guns 
are to get in the gaps. A line of butts settles all that, and also 
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preserves a good line to the safety of the party. Some men have a 
mania for spoiling a line. 

The distance at which a line of guns is from the hedge is 
important. So far as convenience is concerned, far enough back 
to enable two barrels to be got in in front, or as far as the height 
of the hedge will permit, is the rule. It does not do to stand far 
back when birds are being driven against the wind, or after topping 
the hedge they will right-about-turn ; and they probably will not try 
to come over at all when from high ground, before they have risen, 
they can see over the hedge-top the guns standing back. Unless 
guns are standing right up to a hedge, spectators and others should 
not be posted at the hedge. They form a second danger-line. The 
best place is just behind the guns. 

Belts of high trees birds do not drive over merely for the fun of 
the thing, but when they do go over them they are not likely to turn 
back. Also when passing over such obstacles partridges possess a 
delightful habit of spreading out, so that often enough three guns 
instead of one can have a goat acovey. Another gain is the saving 
of time in getting on birds; their height makes them safe to shoot 
at practically in any direction, even up or down the line. And not 
only that, they are easier to hit, since they come at a convenient 
angle and offer a clear mark against the sky. When birds come 
low, beside the disadvantage of light you must waste half the time 
they are within range for safety’s sake. There is no bird so easy as 
the one that comes over at a respectable height. A hedgerow 
crowned with thin-topped trees, such as larch or beech, through 
which birds about to come over can be seen, also favours the guns. 
The first bird can be taken as it reaches the tops. It is all very well 
to talk about always taking your first bird as it tops the hedge— 
a thing a great deal easier to say than to do—when all you know 
is that birds may top the hedge somewhere at any moment. __ Birds 
are most likely to come over a low place, or between trees, or 
through a gap. Yet another gain about high birds is that the 
beaters from afar can see them crumpled up; and there is nothing 
like seeing the crown put to their labours for bucking up beaters. 
The reverse of this is equally true. 

When it is necessary that the line of guns should be divided by 
a cross-hedge a mark should be placed therein, on each side, so that 
it indicates precisely the line of the guns. This is better than the 
gun on each side making a mental note only of the position of his 
neighbour; that may be easily forgotten in the excitement of swing- 
ing on toa bird. A mark in the hedge will act as a danger signal. 
There must be no shifting of position whatever, backwards or for- 
wards. A secondary use of such marks is that they turn birds into 
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the guns on either side when they come over by the cross-hedge and 
are inclined to hug it. If there are two hedges, as is generally the 
case when driving over a road, the rule is to stand behind the second 
one—that is, the one farthest from the beaters. I have seen guns 
posted in a road between its two hedges so that it was impossible to 
get in anything more than shots at a venture at birds either coming 
or going. Even the man who can cut offa bird’s head or tail at will 
is severely handicapped in such a position. . 
The keen man takes heed of his clothes. A partridge-drive is 
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certainly not the occasion for airing a brilliant suit, conspicuous hat, 
or extensive collar. The man who dresses in striking contrast to 
the surroundings feeds his neighbours on each side with birds that 
swerve from him as from a flag. This man is generally the one who 
will stand in gaps through which birds otherwise would have come. 
He does not improve possibilities for anyone—the partridges have 
most and the keeper least reason to appreciate him. 

The secret of the art of driving partridges is to encourage 
them to go in the direction you wish, and to use every power of per- 
suasion to prevent their going where you do not wish. ‘‘ Guiding 
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partridges” is really a better term than driving, for you cannot make 
them go where they do not want to go. Thus it follows that the 
secret of what we are pleased to call driving is to know where your 
birds are, and whither they will be willing to go. When an icy 
wind sweeps the usual haunt of birds, do not expect to find them at 
home; they will be on the nearest lee-side ground. When birds 
have gone as far as pleases them from their usual haunts, they will 
want to come back ; do not wait till they begin to break back; you 
must find out how far they will go, and then turn about and persuade 
them to return over your guns. Two things influence undisturbed 
birds as to which way they will go—wind and cover, and the greater 
of these is wind, if it be strong. But when there is just a nice 
breeze, cover which the birds appreciate (not necessarily which you 
think they should) will prove the stronger attraction. When you 
have pushed the birds with the wind as far as they care to go there 
is seldom a wind against which they will not drive back; but you 
must not hurry them, or they will fizz up too high in the air and be 
hurled back over the beaters’ heads. The stronger the wind against 
which you are driving, the slower drive. 

For getting birds quickly broken up, and for taking the edge off 
their swerving when they come over the guns, there is nothing better 
than a cross-ploughed fallow just ‘‘ tacky” enough to clog their feet, 
but not the beaters’. When birds are scattered and conveniently 
tired, you should be careful not to let them get into over-dense 
cover. Once let them get into gorse or furze and they are as good 
as lost. Beware of woods, though very young underwood is splendid 
for driving birds that are fairly fresh. A drive with guns standing in 
thick roots or other cover is to be avoided. Occasionally this cannot 
be helped, as when the only available hedge is between two fields of 
roots. Bare ground saves loss of valuable time in picking up the 
fallen. 

A common fault of beaters is to frighten rebellious birds as 
much instead of as little as possible. The beaters mean well no 
doubt, and it is human to do something when birds tear back over- 
head. But nothing in the world except straight shooting will stop 
birds so determined when they are pretty well on you. Even when 
yet some distance away, when setting their heads backward, no good 
is done by the beaters creating a diversion; though, if the drive ~ 
happens to be with the wind, it is possible the birds may hesitate 
and find themselves swept down wind. No doubt beaters who are 
experienced enough to know better perform this useless flag-flourish- 
ing business for fear of being rated for apparent indifference and 
slackness by the guns who may be able to see what is going on. 
The time of all times to influence the direction of birds is imme- 
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diately after they have risen, and that is about the most important 
thing in the training of beaters, who should always be on the watch 
for birds that rise with a sideways swirl. A flick of a flag will restore 
order. 

This brings one to the question of flags and flankers. Flags, 
unless very discreetly used, do more harm than good. It is difficult 
to make beaters understand that because they carry a flag there is 
no need to hold it waving aloft continually. By grasping a flag by 
the banner-end it can be sufficiently furled in a moment, ready for 
instant use. It seems almost unnecessary to say so here—but I 
have had to “‘ mention the matter” in no uncertain way to beaters 


THE BAG AFTER THE DRIVE 
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dozens of times—-that the less seen of flags the better on the down- 
wind side of a cross-wind drive. When there is more than one day’s 
driving over the same ground, I have found it better not to use flags 
at all on the first day, except when the wind is very strong-—just a 
couple may be held in readiness on each flank. Otherwise a little 
judicious flicking of a handkerchief will accomplish all that is 
wanted. It may save disappointment to remember that few beaters 
are equipped naturally with handkerchiefs of any colour but a more 
or less dingy red. 

The flankers are the non-commissioned officers of partridge 
driving, They must be good men and true; and not only that, they 
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must know every field and hedge and gap on the ground backwards, 
and every possible landmark, such as an elder-stem in a certain 
hedge, the oak sapling somewhere else, where the weeders flung the 
big pile of docks, and the ‘‘ bury where all they rats was” in the 
wide hedgerow. They must have the eyes of hawks all round their 
heads, and ears for every sound, be of fine judgment, swift decision, 
and observant withal. In directing your flankers to reach a forward 
position, before the main body of beaters starts moving, a very great 
advantage is often to be gained by telling them to get forward on 
the far side of the hedge bounding the ground to be driven, then to 
come through, or, concealed in the hedge, to watch, ready to flick or 
not to flick a flag or handkerchief, and able, willing, and ready to do 
a sprint, or to lie low and see that others do too. It pays to give 
promising flankers private coaching, take them over the drives before- 
hand, and give them a little extra reward. A ticklish flanking job it 
is safest to do yourself. 

Beaters should be lined out thickly or thinly according to the 
nature of the ground in each drive. Usually, if you let them place 
themselves, they will be found thickest where the going is good, and 
birds consequently easiest to flush—the opposite of what is wanted. 
This is only human, but it is not good for driving. And when dells 
and so forth are encountered by the driving line, see that the beaters 
nearest them walk through them. They have a way of strolling 
round, giving perhaps a casual tap or two with their stick, and as a 
rule sending birds back. 

It pays to post experienced men (in hiding, of course) to note 
where birds really go after being shot at. Birds have a way of 
appearing to go straight on and then turning off, especially in a 
cross wind. They usually turn up a valley instead of crossing it, 
and skim over the brow of a hill instead of settling on the near side. 
Captive kites are useful for preventing the expected breaking of birds 
in some undesirable direction. 

For the man who knows enough of the art of partridge-driving 
to see his own imperfections there will be details worth the learning 
so long as men go on trying to bag four birds out of every covey. 
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“FLIGHT”: SCIENCE, SPORT, OR SUICIDE: 
BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


SincE I had the privilege of chronicling two months ago in this 
magazine the happenings in the world of flight, it has become 
evident that there is in many quarters a definite revulsion against 
the appalling loss of life which seems to be inevitably associated 
with most aviation meetings. For a long time a sensational and 
irresponsible section of writers in the daily press have had things 
pretty nearly their own way; but now, not only in many of the 
important monthly and weekly organs of serious public opinion, but 
also in more than one of the daily newspapers, a more commonsense 
aspect of the whole question is quickly becoming manifest. The 
old tag is doubtless true enough that the aeroplane is here, and here 
to stay; but it must be remembered that the art of flight is now 
recognised as being an exact science, and the public in general seem 
to be coming round to the opinion that the flying machine should be 
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treated as a scientific instrument, and not as a dangerous invention 
whose prime function is to make one’s flesh creep. 

The aeroplane as we know it to-day might be fairly well defined 
indeed as ‘‘an intricate scientific machine put to most ignoble uses,” 
for up to the present time the only application which has been made 
of it has been in the direction of gaining money by its use under 
conditions which closely approximate to extremely perilous music- 
hall “‘turns.”” The matter has largely been forced upon the public 
notice on account of the lamentable death of Mr. C. S. Rolls, whose 
young life was cut short in an instant of time, to the inexpressible 
grief of his many friends and acquaintances, among whom I had the 
honour of numbering myself, having been driven by him through 
the mountainous Peak district for some days on end, when he was 
engaged in demonstrating the excellences of one of those fine motor 
cars which bear his name. While on this topic I would like to 
note a few extracts from a recent leading article in our contem- 
porary the World, headed ‘“‘A Science, or a Show?” the opening 
sentence running thus: ‘‘Sensationalism is the bane of progress, 
and the desire to tickle the crowd has never been more widespread 
than at present, and never more disastrous in its results,” so at the 
very onset the writer puts his finger on the exact truth, for sensa- 
tionalism most certainly is the bane of all progress, especially 
when science is involved. Who does not remember the clap- 
trap announcements that cancer had been ‘‘ conquered” by some 
advertising quack or other, or that consumption had been “ abo- 
lished” by a brother of the same kidney? The article proceeds: 
“It is self-evident that most of the so-called competitions with 
aeroplanes have only the remotest bearing on the real problems 
of flight; they have been devoted to speed, high flying, descents 
without the use of motor power, and the silly alighting competition 
in which Mr. Rolls lost his life ; extravagant prizes have been estab- 
lished to induce the airman to take desperate risks, while never a 
penny has been offered””—mark this—“‘ to encourage the development 
of automatic stability in the machines. The aim has been to induce 
personal rivalry between the competitors, and thrilling and daring 
exploits have been freely advertised to draw the mob.” I put this 
extract in comparison with one culled from our also esteemed con- 
temporary Flight, which is devoted entirely to the doings of airmen. 
‘* A flying meeting is organised solely with one object in view, that 
of being a financial success; to attain this result the general public 
must be attracted in large numbers to visit the aerodrome.” 

I will leave these two extracts to balance one another, but I am 
extremely pleased to note that the fact is placed on record which 
everybody who was present fully recognised: ‘‘ As an entertainment 
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the Bournemouth meeting was oftentimes dull in the extreme, there 
was no incentive for the competitors to fly regularly, and a kind of 
apathy pervaded the proceedings to such an extent that many of 
the events passed off with little more than an apology for a con- 
test, the result being that the scientific aspect of the meeting as an 
indication of the progress of flight suffered considerably.” 

So much for an up-to-date aviation meeting which has been 
boomed throughout the length and breadth of the land in the interests 
of—what ? Certainly not of either science or progress. So far as 
thrills are concerned the Bournemouth show has been compared to 
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the prize fight at Reno, somewhat to the advantage of the latter. 
Personally I have seen nearly all the aviators or airmen, and when I 
witness one of them making a vol-plané, or direct swoop to terra- 
firma, froma height of some three or four thousand feet, I think of 
the melancholy humbugs who indite powerful articles against the 
Brutality of the Spanish Bullfight, or the Atrocities of the Prize 
Ring; for people go to both these from curiosity blended with the 
distinct knowledge of the danger that attends on participators in 
these shows. It is not exactly known how Mr. Rolls lost his life, 
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upon a portion of his machine it collapsed and fell headlong to earth ; 
s>? that the demand of the World is by no means unreasonable 
that the Royal Aero Club, which governs these meetings, should 
refuse to sanction any competitions where too great danger to human 
life is necessarily involved, and it should also demand that a margin 
of perfect security should be insisted upon, so that by no possibility 
could any competing machine ever again crumple up in mid-air. At 
the present moment, having in view the ultra-dangerous aspect of 
competitions which the Royal Aero Club now unfortunately persists 
in promoting, many of the well-known flyers will no longer fly in 
public. ‘‘ No good thing,” says the World, “is ever invented in the 
rush and strain of competition amid the clamours of an ignorant 
crowd.” 

Watching aeroplanes in flight round and round a course where 
one can see them easily, to say nothing of trying to keep them under 
observation when up in the clouds where they can hardly be descried 
at all, is, after a time or two, a most boring spectacle; and so we may 
not unreasonably hope that after the zeal of the modern sensational 
newsmonger has died down the aeroplane may begin to find itself 
regarded as a scientific invention rather than as a wonder-working 
toy. 

Talking toa coroner of my acquaintance the other day he was 
bitterly lamenting that owing to the silly rubbish which is being 
served out day by day on every subject under the sun by certain 
newspapers, he found that juries were now becoming so sentimental 
and mawkish in their ideas that they could not be depended upon to 
give a commonsense verdict on matters into which they were sworn 
to inquire; but it is ahopeful sign that at the inquest on the unfor- 
tunate ‘‘ Viola Spencer,’ who died from injuries received while 
making a parachute descent from a balloon, twelve good men and 
true for once acted up to the terms of their oath, returning a 
unanimous verdict, to which they coupled a rider that such public 
performances should be rigorously suppressed by law as being 
demoralising to the spectators ; an opinion in which they were backed 
up by their coroner. As a plain man Iam unequal to differentiating 
between the moral obliquity of a performance in which a poor girl is 
hurled to destruction in the attempt to earn a miserable guinea or 
two, and the now well-known sensational feat of ascending in an 
aeroplane high above the clouds whence a man darts down to the 
earth sometimes with success, sometimes with disastrous results, in 
order to win £1,000. The idea is the same anyway, and sooner or 
later the Government will have to intervene; but we shall wait, as 
we always do, for the hideous tragedy which will precede legislation: 
somebody will get up five thousand feet, something will go wrong, 
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and from that altitude a human being will be dropped perhaps into 
a crowded thoroughfare, accompanied possibly by the dead weight 
of halfaton ofthe wreck of his machine. If only a few ‘ people of 
quality ” (say in Bond Street during the shopping hour) are killed, 
or at any rate knocked senseless by the impact, stringent laws will 
very soon be promulgated. 

What, then, should be the line of real progress? Undoubtedly 
that something may be invented that will ensure absolute automatic 
stability for the aeroplane. Pretty nearly everything else is already 
the subject of patents. The helicopter has been tried, and, so far, 
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found altogether wanting—this, it may be remembered, is a device 
whereby the heavier-than-air machine may be made to rise directly 
from the ground into the air and remain there; but in spite of 
much talk about helicopters, I do not believe that the object aimed 
at has ever been attained; and even were it possible, this machine 
would be just as unstable and liable to be overset by a puff of wind 
as is the aeroplane proper. 

Many interesting experiments have been made by attaching 
a pendulum or hanging weight to the frame, so arranged that when 
a portion of the supporting surfaces was out of place the weight 
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of the pendulum would restore the balance. Nothing practical, 
however, has come of this at present. It is on these lines that the 
energies of inventors might well be projected, as automatic stability 
is absolutely bownd to come sooner or later. The principle of the 
gyroscope is somewhat favoured, and experiments are now being 
made in this direction, so far with distinctly negative results. As a 
matter of fact a pendulum swinging free gives more trouble in 
one direction than it attempts to cure in another, so that greater 
hope is concentrated on the gyroscope aforesaid. It is, of course, the 
dominating factor in thos: machines which range from the child’s 
top that will spin on the edge of a wineglass to the monorail now 
running at the Japanese Exhibition. Let the Royal Aero Club 
therefore, at present so serenely situated at great height above 
the heads of its fellow mortals, ‘‘ come down the pole a bit,’ and 
think out some better way of dealing with sums ranging around 
£10,000, which at present are only utilised to attract a gate of 
presumably sanguinary-minded spectators, who, if they were in 
Spain, would be throwing bouquets, cigars, and coins to toreadors 
in the bull-ring of Seville or Old Madrid, and if they had lived 
about eighteen hundred years ago would doubtless have assisted 
sympathetically and cordially at the spectacles in the Coliseum so 
ably arranged by that celebrated impresario, the Emperor Nero ; 
but, as nobody has dared to approach the Royal Aero Club with 
any suggestions except the journal mentioned above, I am em- 
boldened to use the pages of the Badminton in order to plead for a 
little less barbarism in our latest of modern spectacles. 

Adopting the title of the beautiful melody now so popular in 
London, entitled ‘‘ For months and months and months,” I once 
upon a time hammered away in the pages of this magazine “ for 
months and months and months,” lifting up a humble voice of 
protest against the ridiculous and absolutely childish proceedings in 
which the Royal Automobile Club were then engaged in the 
direction of promoting spzed competitions for motor cars. Not 
one organ of the technical press, and hardly any of the ordinary 
journals, took a similar line; but now motor-car racing along the 
highways is a “‘ sport or pastime” which is as dead as a dead dog, 
and automobilism is all the better for being rid of a senseless 
incubus which for a long time obsessed it. 

The “conquest of the air” is mot a fact. Over a dozen lives 
have been sacrificed, however, most of them uselessly, and without 
any scientific knowledge having been gained thereby. It is now 
known that a human being can, if all goes well, ascend four thousand 
feet into the air, and, if all continues well, can come down again ; 
but that, if anything goes wrong, he will come down vastly quicker 
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than he went up. We all know it; it is a commonplace; let it go at 
that, and let the Royal Aero Club now decline to sanction any more 
of these altitude prizes. If no prizes are awarded at future meetings 
for ascending to these dizzy heights, it is likely enough that no 
one will be foolish enough to take such risks for nothing. Flying 
anyway is a tricky business, and it is unreasonable for a club 
deliberately to make it far more dangerous than it otherwise 
need be. 

From the naval and military standpoint it is abundantly evi- 
dent to the meanest intelligence that neither the heavier-than-air 
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machine nor the dirigible balloon can be neglected if we are to 
keep pace in the race with other nations for marine superiority. 
The Germans long ago recognised this, and are well ahead of us, as 
are of course the French, in the construction of such monsters ot 
the air, which certainly would in time of war be called upon at all 
risks to work in connection with our own navy. The Government 
fortunately have this matter in hand, and not the Royal Aero Club, 
which is a self-elected body of amiable individuals, most of whom 
have no more idea of personally flying than has the present writer, 
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but are merely engaged in egging other people on to accomplish 
most dangerous feats in order to draw a gaping public through the 
turnstiles of an aerodrome; and this I contend is not a very digni- 
fied position to take up. The Aero Club should offer substantial 
prizes (if they can get the money for them) for award for those 
features in machines which would render them more stable and more 
safe. This it will be generally admitted is the first thing to be done. 
Fortunately there is no “Club for the Regulation of Sub-Aqueous 
Affairs’; if there were, submarines, which are neither more nor less 
unnatural instruments of warfare thin aeroplanes, would be induced 
by the attraction of extraordinarily large sums of money to dive, let 
us say, a mile or two down towards the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Such feats accomplished by vessels moving beneath the 
water would have the same value as those of aeroplanes moving at a 
similar elevation above the sea, nothing would be gained and nobody 
would be any the better; yet one feat would be just as sensible as 
the other. The submarine is a scientific instrument of destruction, 
very necessary for the due protection of the fleet of our Sovereign 
Lord the King, and therefore a security for such as pass the seas 
upon their lawful occasions. It is now time that the aeroplane 
should also be regarded seriously, and that it should not remain, as 
it now is, a sort of counter-attraction to tight-rope walking, ‘‘loop- 
ing the loop,” and other hair-raising diversions. 

Unfortunately, however, the mere mention of the unnecessary 
taking of tremendous risks leads to immediate misunderstanding, for 
everyone who up till the present has attempted to voice a feeling 
that is certainly becoming very widespread indeed is immediately 
assailed in the columns which are devoted to the views of the 
enthusiasts as being not only what is known as a “‘calamity- 
howler,” but is accused of “snapping around the heels of men of 
action whenever development in any new direction is taking place.” 
His qualms of conscience are termed “‘ doctrines of decadence and 
counsels of cowardice,” and on the mere publishing of an un- 
varnished account of the terrible catastrophes that have happened 
to many unfortunate airmen, the assertion is seriously put forward 
that ‘‘ there is a disposition to err on the side of giving undue promi- 
nence to the things that were better ignored or at least made little 
It is difficult to see that “‘ ignoring ” or “‘ making little of” the 
lamentable results of the present exploitation of a scientific instru- 
ment which we know little about in any way tends to real progress 
in the art of flying. I should like furthermore absolutely to contro- 
vert the statement that “flying is safer than mountaineering or 
steeplechasing, quite as safe as professional football or hunting, and 
very little behind a good many more sports in point of safety.”” The 
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proof of this lies in a simple reference to the terms upon which life 
assurance companies issue their policies. No undue premium is 
demanded from Alpine climbers, jockeys, football players, or hunt- 
ing men generally, whereas should the ‘‘airman”’ feel disposed to 
take out an insurance policy on his own life covering all risks, he 
can, I believe, be accommodated at Lloyd’s at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per day, but most insurance companies refuse to issue policies to 
him on any terms whatever. This compares somewhat unfavour- 
ably with the modest 15s. per {100 which is the ordinary premium 
for professional motor-car drivers. 
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Turning from these somewhat pessimistic and lugubrious reflec- 
tions it may perhaps be worth while noting what are some of the 
net benefits accruing to the science on account of the Bournemouth 
Meeting. Our admirably informed contemporary Flight is, in 
spite of Mr. Rolls’s death, of the opinion that the Wright type of 
biplane has not yet been surpassed for serviceability, and that, with 
increased engine power, increased general flying efficiency will be 
the next step; also that the Blériot monoplane and the Gnome 
engine have both emerged triumphantly from the stresses and 
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strains which they have undergone, and that a combination of 
these two is at present the best thing in sight. 

Most aeroplanes are fitted with wheels which keep the landing 
skids clear of the ground when starting. On alighting, these wheels 
first touch the ground, and are then supposed to be thrust upward 
out of action on account of the elasticity of the rubber spring which 
holds them in their place giving way, the skids then coming into 
use; but the fact that the first point to touch the ground is a small 
and fragile wheel has been the cause of many accidents, especially 
on rough ground, the whole weight being thrown on that point of 
the wheel circumference which comes into contact with the earth, 
and which at times is driven into the soil before the skids come into 
play. The wheel-and-skid arrangement is all right in theory, but it 
only works satisfactorily where the ground is perfectly smooth. 

It may be interesting perhaps for some of my readers who may 
peruse these pages somewhere on the other side of the globe, or deep 
in an Indian jungle where news does not readily penetrate, to give a 
brief résumé of what was actually achieved at the Bournemouth 
Meeting. The speed prize of £1,000 for eight miles 1,620 yds. 
(five laps) was won by Morane, as was the “fastest lap” prize of 
one mile 1,380 yds., as also the prize of £1,000 for greatest altitude. 
He ascended to just over 4,100 ft. on his Blériot monoplane 
of 60 h.p. (7-cylinder Gnome). It is stated that this machine has 
since been sold to Grahame-White, who in a Farman biplane (also 
fitted with Gnome engine) won the Royal Aero Club’s prize for 
ascending 1,000 ft. in the shortest period of time, namely 6 min. 
36 sec. He also won the Motor Union prize for the British com- 
petitor making the highest ascent, namely 1,660 ft., and likewise the 
distance prize of gt miles, which he covered in 2 hrs. 35 mins. 
Morane also won £800 for his flight round the Needles and back at 
a speed of 50 miles an hour, Drexel on a similar monoplane winning 
£400, travelling at 353 miles an hour. The weight-carrying and 
starting prizes of £350 and £250 respectively were won by Captain 
Dickson ; in the former the load was 407 lb. and in the latter he 
ascended at a distance of 35 yds. after the order ‘‘ Let go!” The prize 
of £500 for general merit was awarded to Morane, and Drexel and 
Grahame-White divided a similar sum for second prize, the first 
with a Blériot monoplane, the second with a Farman biplane. One 
was glad to observe that Audemars, who was certainly one of the 
pluckiest flyers at the meeting, took a good prize for his Bayard- 
Clement monoplane. This was a tiny little machine which went 
buzzing about the course looking like a large yellow bee, the driver 
seated some distance beneath it, which one would conceive to be a 
most dangerous position. If the plucky Belgian took a toss once he 
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must have been upset about half a dozen times; but he never came 
to any harm, and was up and about again like the good sportsman 
that he is. He certainly well earned his £100. He was also placed 
third in a distance prize in which he travelled 18 miles in 27 mins., 
receiving £60. 

What the future holds in store for us it is difficult to surmise, 
but it is abundantly evident that there will be no lack of competitions 
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for prizes where the most extreme risks will have to be taken so long 
as such prizes are on offer, but no longer. If the Royal Aero Club 
are perfectly satisfied that the aeroplane is being exploited in the 
most sensible manner possible, doubtless things will go on as they 
are until something happens that will really shock the public con- 
science, which, however, is not easily stirred, and the newspapers 
will probably continue to worry round the subject in their usual 
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manner, viz., until the public show signs of being satiated. Whether 
flight will ever emerge from its present purely spectacular environ- 
ment and become acommon mode of transit, as is the motor car, the 
bicycle, or even the balloon, I for one take leave to doubt, unless the 
whole scope of it is greatly altered. Onesensible proposition is that 
aeroplanes ascending to a great height should be fitted with a rolled- 
up parachute which, on the machine begining to fall vertically, would 
automatically come into action and so break the descent. If an 
individual can jump out of a balloon holding a parachute which only 
becomes operative after his body has dropped s me little distance it 
is conceivable that the same fitment, if not applied to the aeroplane 
itself, might be attached to the person of the driver, and so yank him 
out of his seat in time of trouble, to deposit him later gently on the 
ground. This would only be applicable, however, to monoplanes 
where the driver sits above the supporting surfaces. 

My humble plea is that the heavier-than-air machine should be 
rescued from what I consider to be its present state of degradation. 
It earns money for a few, kills a large percentage of its votaries in a 
peculiarly shocking manner, and so tickles the crowd. Tne dirigible 
balloons are not thus mishandled, being either Government property 
or in the hands of serious people who have a proper regard for 
human life. For all operations of war, soldiers and sailors are 
carefully trained to take any conceivable risk as a matter of course, 
and be truly glad to have the opportunity of participating in it at all, 
as witness the attitude of both officers and men employed on duty 
on submarines, where there is always a long waiting list of eager 
candidates for that particular branch of the Service. It will doubt- 
less be urged that no application to warlike purposes of aeroplanes 
can possibly be made unless the present system is allowed to con- 
tinue so that men may be trained. On this, however, the public 
will have something to say. In any case the organisation of avia- 
tion meetings is by no means so perfect that it is incapable of 
further improvement. At the time of writing 120 individuals hold 
the Pilot certificate of the French Aero Club, but not more than 
eighteen have been issued by our British club to natives of these 
islands. So far, fifteen flying men have perished. This death rate 
is too high, and both British and foreign aero clubs should lose 
no time in relieving themselves from direct participation in any 
future disasters, in order that flight as a movement may not fall 
under general condemnation. 

Germany is taking the lead in attempting to regularise the use 
of aeroplanes, for amongst the police decrees recently promulgated 
one notes that in cross-country flights flying over towns and villages 
is forbidden, and that the boundaries of the aerodrome may not be 
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passed when exhibition flights are in progress; also that no one 
may undertake flying for prize money at all unless he holds the 
certificate of competency above alluded to, which is issued under 
the rules of the International Aeronautic Federation. Promoters of 
aviation meetings have, moreover, to give three clear days’ notice 
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beforehand to the local police authorities. Let us hope that before 
many more lives are sacrificed due safeguards may be arranged to 
minimise the risk both to flying men themselves and to the British 
public, with whom they have already begun to come in collision 
with, at times, fatal results. 


\ | 
\ \ 


A JOURNEY ON WHEELS 


BY ‘‘ TINKLER ”’ 
My DEAR GUARDIAN, 

The interest you took in my projected caravan journey makes 
me think that you might like to receive an account of it. You 
complain that my letters consist, as a rule, of erasures and endear- 
ments only, and that they contain no news. So this time I have 
written such a detailed account of my experiences that I am only 
encouraged to send it by the knowledge that you have brought the 
art of skipping to perfection. To avoid the “‘ erasures” I am having 
it typewritten; the ‘‘endearments” have to be suppressed for want 
of room. I wanted to put down just what happened, and it is more 
amusing to me to write a diary in the form of a letter to you. But 
a diary must be detailed. Hence its fearful length. Please forgive 
it—and the grammar. 

I caught the 12.30 from Waterloo to Lyndhurst Road Station. 
The journey by rail was well fitted to make caravan life shine by 
contrast. The train was crowded, and the waiters in the restaurant 
were too hot and grimy for description. One of them had placed 
a piece of butter on his nose, and such was his distracted state of 
mind that he was quite unconscious of it. The best dog in the 
world! was chained in the guard’s van, and as every one walked 
through it to the restaurant, the excursionists treated him like a 
side-show, much to his annoyance. 

Upon the platform at Lyndhurst Road Station Barry * appeared 
to meet us. This was embarrassing, as it meant that the caravan 


1 Neil = Irish wolfhound. 


2 Barry, hired out with the caravan. 
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was at the station itself, instead of waiting round the corner outside 
as had been previously arranged. Fortunately the excursionists 
were too busy climbing into their brake to notice us. Watch? and 
Allumeuse? had not appeared at Waterloo, and now proved to be 
nowhere in the train. 


Saturday.—There was nothing for it but to make for Beaulieu, 
leaving directions for Watch to follow. We started therefore. The 
caravan was drawn by Bill, a gaunt but powerful animal. I only 
walked for the first three miles, and then climbed up with a blistered 
heel. Barry, affably surrendering his seat, continued to drive from 
the coal-box. Neil, to his annoyance, had to walk. 

We went through beautiful wild country, and the afternoon 
was heavenly. As we pursue our way, sitting comfortably in the 
warm sun, sheltered from glare by the spreading roof, I must 
describe Barry to you. His appearance was that of a cheerful 
scoundrel, his face round and set upon a very short thick neck, high 
square shoulders which looked much padded by the tailor, and the 
figure of a balloon. He wore a thick, light-coloured tweed suit, 
which increased his size. He was full of energy, and when he 
walked it was with great swiftness, an incredibly fast waddle, waving 
his arms with extreme violence from side to side. He was one of 
the most entertaining characters that I have ever come across, and 
I never discovered whether he meant to be entertaining or not. I 
despair of making him appear so to you, because I cannot reproduce 
his voice and manner. His voice was very loud, his manner 
deliberate and very polite, but when he said anything amusing it 
was with a kind of concentrated bitterness accompanied by a twink- 
ling eye which was irresistibly funny. If I repeat any of his 
remarks during the course of this diary, please supply in your 
imagination the manner of their delivery. 

On this the first afternoon he began speaking to me about 
rather a shady character whom I had never met, but to whom he 
had heard that I had written upon the subject of caravanning. 
“Very clever gentleman,” he snapped; ‘‘ owes me seven-and-seven- 
pence-halfpenny.” (He must have been clever indeed!) I said that 
he seemed very enthusiastic, not only about caravanning, but about 
fishing, &c. ‘‘ Full of theories, lady,” was the reply. ‘‘ He told me 
once he recommended ballooning for people of weak intellect.” 

Also, apparently, this individual used to keep a diary, and 
showed it to one of a party who, having hired his caravan, took 
him with them as guide. Opposite the name of one hotel was 


1 Watch, our groom. 2 Milanollo Allumeuse. Pyrenean. Home-bred. 
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written ““P.G.” ‘You will never guess what that stands for!” 
said Mr. Y. (the shady character). ‘‘ Perhaps for ‘pretty good,’” 
said the other man. “Pretty girl,’ answered Mr. Y. ‘“‘ And that,” 
concluded Barry, with acerbity, ‘“‘ made the other gentleman think 
very seriously of a man who could write down such a thing. He 
said to me that he felt there must be something very wrong with 
him after that.” 

Occasionally I looked back along the long yellow road, but no 
signs of Watch’s approach were visible. Then we rumbled into the 
village of Beaulieu, and Barry waddled swiftly away to find a pitch. 
I went inside and brewed some hot chocolate whilst waiting, and 
Bill tried to chew his way through a wooden paling, jerking about 
to the peril of the chimney. Suddenly Watch appeared in a small 
gig, Allumeuse at his feet, his box and a sack of dog biscuits behind. 
I was so glad to see them that I gathered but little of the reasons for 
their delay in arriving. As far as one could make out the saddler at 
Aylesbury was responsible, in some way, for their missing the train 
at Waterloo. 

We waited patiently for Barry’s return. Watch insisted upon 
remaining motionless in the middle of the road, standing at respect- 
ful attention. The inhabitants were unable to explain him to 
themselves. He looked like a cross between an automobile scout 
andamummy. The village policeman came up and guarded him 
carefully. Barry reappeared only to say that the butcher had “a 
beautiful field,” very easy to enter, but quite impossible to leave, 
being very ‘‘soft ’—i.e., in which the caravan would become 
embedded during the night. So off he went again. 

Beaulieu, as we finally entered a field for the night, appeared 
to be a lovely village. Imagine a large sheet of (salt) water in 
which the pink clouds of the sunset were reflected, and over which 
the moon was rising. Round about clustered beautiful trees and 
gabled cottages, all looking old and pretty in the twilight. In fact 
there was everywhere such a rare mingling of the picturesque and 
the prosperous that one almost expected the inhabitants to come out 
of their houses and dance round a Maypole, as in a Gaiety play. 
Fortunately they did nothing of the kind, and we were able to settle 
down in peace. 

Watch was initiated into the mysteries of tent-pitching, and I 
heard him assured by Barry that he would wake “fresh as a daisy ” 
upon the following morning. I, sitting on the step, after unpacking 
what provisions I had brought for us all, felt what everyone is not 
given to realise, the fulfilment of a long-planned ambition, and, 
what was delightful, the reality of caravanning proved far more 
enchanting even than the dream. 
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Saturday is a bad day to begin caravanning from the food point 
of view. Fortunately we had enough provisions of a potted descrip- 
tion to last us over Sunday. The dog biscuit was prepared imme- 
diately, and Neil, upon seeing a food which he despises, flung 
himself upon the ground as though dead. After supper, however, I 
made a ‘“‘cache” in the dog biscuit consisting of cheese parings, 
scraps of the “‘ glass” tongue, and some bloater paste, which I had 
been beguiled into bringing. And this seemed to tempt his jaded 
palate. 

Allumeuse tore round and round in circles, ate everything she 
was or was not offered, and seemed bent upon passing through the 
ordeals by fire and water, as she drank of the lake, which was salt, 
prowled into the camp rubbish heap, to which a match had been 
set, and also stepped upon a knife—all without injury. Finally she 
was tethered inside the tent to the funny little brass and wooden 
box that Barry politely called ‘‘ Watch’s portmanteau.” Just before 
getting into bed I pulled Neil up after me into the caravan. It was 
curious to see his horror of the Jaeger-pyjama-clad female after the 
less substantial fabrics to which he is accustomed. 

Barry, after washing up, beguiled the time by entertaining 
Watch with stories. His voice, perfectly grave, never paused, and 
sounded as if he had a cold in the head. This, he had confided to 
me during the afternoon, was the result of having his hair cut, 
which process he seemed to regard as an illness, for, as he said 
impressively, ‘‘It was done a fortnight ago, and I never seem to 
have got through it.’’ Watch’s conversation consisted only of 
interjection varied by a prolonged chuckle, so I suppose that he was 
amused. I only heard the sound for a few minutes, for I cannot 
remember my head touching the pillow, and I woke next morning 
at six with a wonderful feeling of exhilaration, and perfectly rested. 

My first action on awaking is to drink deep of the Thermos 
flask (contents, tea) carefully prepared the night before. This was 
Mr. E.’s valuable piece of advice. Then I lay deliciously com- 
fortable, listening to the soft cooing of the wild doves and watching 
the sun flooding through every chink. Rising, I shoot Neil out of 
the caravan, propelled from behind, in order to get room to dress. 
This seems to be the signal to awake the tent-dwellers, for a pro- 
longed snore from that direction suddenly ceases. 


Sunday.—In front of the caravan stretches the glittering water, 
across which two swans are flying, and the dogs and I break across 
a thick carpet of dew when we leave the camp for a walk before 
breakfast. Bill is being rudely treated by the bay pony in the next 
field, with whom he attempted to make friends overnight. She has 
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a long, loose chain trailing after her, and looks round at him with 
the same peevish expression that a woman wears when she thinks 
that her dress is about to be trodden upon. At 10.30 Watch lures 
him away witha feed, and, accustomed, I suppose, to these ephemeral 
friendships, he goes off contentedly enough. It is different when he 
is asked to start the caravan. Barry, ever hopeful, remarks that he 
will be all right “once his collar is warm.” But the collar has an 
unfortunate habit of cooling again whenever we come to a hill. 
The best way seems to switchback him down the end of the last 
and up half the next, before he realises that there is an effort to be 
made. We draw up by the side of the road in the forest for lunch, 
arriving about five at Brockenhurst, where Barry has obtained a 
welcome permission to use the polo-ground. I do not know who 
plays polo there, but the ground was then occupied by five cows, 
a mare, and a foal. 

It is a sunny evening, and we are very comfortable. Bill is 
dispatched to a neighbouring inn. It is now thought to be a 
suitable moment for erecting my bath-tent. Last night we arrived 
too late at Beaulieu to do this. I went off for a stroll round the 
camp, leaving the tent at the skeleton stage, where four wooden legs, 
crowned by a little yellow flag, were all that had been achieved. 
Upon returning later I find it in the same condition, and hear that 
it is likely to remain so, as the wrong frame having been sent for 
the tent, it is impossible to put it up. One is reminded of the 
ancient proverb : ‘‘ It takes more to make a bed than four bare legs.” 
Well, I must wash in the caravan. When dusk becomes dark the 
inquisitive cattle draw round us. In vain whips are cracked and 
they are driven off; back they come. At last I have a brilliant idea, 
and give Barry the electric searchlight. Like a vast firefly he darts 
round the field, stalking the cows until an inch off, and then 
flashing the light in their faces. The result is completely successful. 


Monday.—On Monday morning I wake with the sun streaming 
in, to hear Allumeuse jumping up against the caravan door and 
flopping down again upon finding it shut, exactly like a large fish 
rising. Then I feel something bumping against the side, and a low 
‘* Moo!” showing that a cow is using our chariot as a rubbing-post. 
I propel Neil out, and the shaking stops. Later, after breakfast, 
Watch, the dogs, and I go shopping. I got through it all right 
except that I walked absent-mindedly out of the butcher’s without 
paying, and showed my igaorance by buying a dozen potatoes and 
by not recognising a vegetable marrow when in a state of nature. 

Then we reach our appointed rendezvous with the caravan. 
Watch confides to me that a delay is to be expected, as Barry has 
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forgotten his razors and must get shaved before meeting my eye. 
So I sit down by the roadside between two parcels—one of fish, the 
other flesh—in the sun, which is nice and hot. 

At last there comes the welcome sound of dragging wheels, and 
the caravan appears round the corner. It seems that during the 
night it sank a little, and three-quarters of an hour were spent in 
struggling to leave the polo-ground. Barry knots the reins loosely 
to the door, and as the caravan goes on, runs in and out cooking a 
lunch, which afterwards proves excellent. It is eaten by the road- 
side, followed by coffee all round and a rest for halfan hour. This 
last is rather welcome after the long walk up-hill (at the foot of 
which we had, as by a miracle, encountered a suitable trace-horse) ; 
we had met one person on the way, a workman, and it was amusing 
to see Barry glancing anxiously back, like an old hen looking after a 
chicken. He explained when I came up at luncheon-time that “he 
did not know who the man was,” which, indeed, was hardly 
surprising. In fact, (too!) lavishly as you always used to provide 
me with chaperons, I have never been so strictly guarded; and I 
remember on one occasion stopping to talk to a small boy about his 
lurcher, and suddenly seeing Barry peeping round the corner at me 
with an expression of agony upon his face. 

After luncheon we set forth, the dogs and I leading, and taking 
what we falsely imagined to be short cuts across the heather. I 
will not inflict a tedious enthusiasm about the scenery upon you. 
But the country through which we passed was lovely. It was the 
brilliancy of the colouring that struck one so much: the bright blue 
of distant woods, the vivid green of the bracken, and the long 
yellow road against the heather. 

The village of Burley lies at the bottom of a steep little hill. 
Watch and I sat at the top, and I prepared the meal of tea, while 
Barry hurried off to choose a pitch. Whilst inside and making my 
preparations, I heard a passer-by ask twice, ‘‘Are you Lloyd’s?” 
but he received no reply. ‘‘I would not speak to him,” Watch told 
me afterwards; “I just shook my head at him”—which must have 
surprised the man, who had meant no harm by his innocent 
question. 

Barry returned to summon me to a council of war. It appears 
that he had rejected every field round the village; one was too soft, 
another already occupied by what he told me looked a ‘‘ rum-looking 
camping-out party” (probably closely resembling ourselves), etc., 
etc. At last we invaded a small field about two yards from where 
we had been waiting all the time. The owner was at first reluctant 
to admit us, as there were scattered upon the ground a few blades of 


what he imagined to be hay. However, upon taking Bill as hostage 
U2 
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into his stable he consented. As we wheeled in we received a visit. 
This was from a neighbouring cottager, who, evidently crediting me 
me with second sight, came to ask if our dogs would annoy his pig 
in the next field. Just after this the most frightful explosion was 
heard, and Barry’s round face and figure were writhing in convul- 
sions upon the steps of the caravan. He was sobbing, gesticulating, 
and apparently about to be very sick. Watch and I were stupefied. 
We thought that this king among men had gone off his head. 
Unable to articulate, he pointed wildly inside the caravan, and then 
collapsed again, a victim to paroxysms of renewed violence. Sublime 
courage and extreme curiosity made me look inside. The atmo- 
sphere was indescribable: rather like the smell after the eruption of 
Vesuvius (do you remember?). During our stormy entrance into 
the field, a large bottle of Scrubb’s ammonia had fallen, and broken 
its neck neatly against the locker. Thus the contents, instead of 
being scattered, flowed in one strong, undiluted stream towards the 
door, and had been inhaled by Barry. His convulsions continued 
for some time longer, and were so exceedingly funny that the effort 
to hide my laughter from him became painful, and I hurried out of 
his sight behind the van, only to find Watch knotted up in uncon- 
trollable mirth. 

I seized a basket, for we were short of bread, and as I left 
for the village I heard Watch say in a comforting voice: ‘‘ Well, 
Barry, you won’t have a microbe in your inside for many a long 
day after this, that’s one thing!” Neil always comes shopping. 
To begin with, he gives an added -dignity to commerce, and then 
everyone treats you with the deference due to the owner of a circus. 
For nothing like him has ever been seen in this neighbourhood. 
Everyone was sold out of bread, but ‘‘ you might try the post-office.” 
I did; and after much burrowing behind rows of smart shirts and 
other objects for sale, with which one does not usually connect the 
post-office, a crisp brown loaf was produced. When I returned a 
few minutes after, the dusk had deepened and the owls had begun to 
call in the woods around our camp. We had abundance of provi- 
sions, but it was too late to cook them. The chicken which the 
butcher had produced for me from the depths of a locked safe, where 
it reposed like a jewel of price, must remain until to-morrow in the 
little larder between the wheels. But lurking in this dark recess 
were three salt herrings, which, with the bread, made us all an 
excellent meal. Unlike the parable of the loaves and the fishes, 
nothing was left over. Barry, ever at his best at the end of the 
journey, no matter how late we came into camp or how tiring the 
day had been, was always busy and cheerful, and, at the end, ready 
to become the entertaining raconteur in the tent. He must be 
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‘*The Decameron,” ‘“‘ The Arabian Nights,” and, I was going to say, 
Rabelais (but I trust not), rolled into one. For he is able to keep 
up the unflagging interest of his otherwise sleepy audience of one. 


Tuesday.—The next morning Watch, Neil, and I descend to 
the village. Coming out of the grocery shop I find Watch silently 
contemplating a boy making friends with Neil. The boy looks 
about sixteen (he is really twelve), and is dressed in a striped sailor 
suit and a cricket cap. He is a French boy come over to learn 
English—so Watch says. Before I go into the next shop I say 
something to him in his native tongue, and from that moment till 
we strike camp he haunts me. Too shy toaddress me first, he runs 
in front, climbs trees like a large monkey, and squeaks like a 
squirrel: I suppose the climbing is to show me that he is hardy 
and fearless. On entering the field I give him a little cooking 
chocolate, and rapture loosens his tongue. He comes from Paris on 
the new system of exchange that takes place in some English and 
French schools. He begs me to explain to him the mystery of the 
‘‘Pareesh Room.’ He is pleased but not surprised that I delight 
in Paris. He says that all the English who speak to him talk of his 
native town as ‘‘ gay Paree,’’ so he supposes that they all love it. 
We watch Bill reluctantly drawing the caravan from the field, and 
the French boy takes up the parable upon the subject of horses. 
These, he says, would never obey man if their eyes were not so 
made as to see us much bigger than we really are. I object to this 
that other horses must then also appear of stupendous size; and he 
can think of no suitable answer. He suggests that Neil and 
Allumeuse should be trained to bite Bill’s legs upon starting asa 
help to make him pull. 

We leave the boy—a solitary figure—upon the road. I propose 
that we should have a trace-horse, as our course looks rather hilly. 
Barry thinks this unnecessary; but I need hardly say that when 
well away from the village Bill suddenly agrees with me, and we 
come toastop. Watch is dispatched, like the dove from the Ark, 
to fetch a trace-horse. Where he will find one we cannot imagine. 
I, sitting outside, write a few words to Charlie, saying ironically, 
‘*See how we are roughing it!” and giving the menu for lunch, 
then in course of preparation :— 


Roast chicken, green peas, and cauliflower. 
Stewed plums, cream, and brown sugar. 


Coffee. 


But there is many a slip! The trace-horse was so long coming 
that luncheon was ready, and I was advised to eat it at once. The 
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chef's advice is really a command. I was about to obey, when 
Watch reappeared upon his bicycle to announce the immediate 
arrival of the trace-horse. It seemed that he had been amiably 
received at a farm and pressed to remain to lunch, but had faithfully 
returned to us. Our meal had to be flung back into the saucepans, 
and while we jolted up the long hill our agonised cook kept basting 
and fidgeting and coaxing the food into a good temper. When 
eventually eaten the chicken was as dry as our national humour is 
supposed to be.’ But that makes no vital difference when you feel 
so fit and so hungry that you could almost eat a piece of the 
caravan itself. And then the plums were delicious mixed up with 
the sugar and cream, and eaten out of a little pudding basin (this 
was my own idea; but doubtless the others ate theirs in a more 
refined way.) 

We had arrived at Picket’s Post, outside Lord Lucas’s new 
house and stables. I took a tramp’s privilege and walked round the 
outside of the house, which must have a beautiful view, for I climbed 
to the balcony of the cricket pavilion in a neighbouring field which 
had much the same outlook. Coffee was now ready, and was con- 
sumed in great comfort by the roadside under the dignified gaze of 
the family coachman. 

Then came a long and delightful walk lasting all the afternoon, 
over miles of wild, heather-covered moor. The motors roused one’s 
worst passions. Once, when near the caravan, Allumeuse horrified 
us by trotting suddenly across in front of one. I have never seen 
any dog so nearly escape being run over. We were all overcome 
with emotion. When we had mastered it Allumeuse was slapped 
and we proceeded. After one more attempt to commit suicide 
I coupled her to Neil, which proved effectual; although rather hard 
upon him. 

On arriving half a mile from Stony Cross I sat down by the 
roadside to await the caravan, now far behind. Bill was in his 
most annoying mood; he kept jibbing and stopping, looking cun- 
ningly round out of the corner of his eye to see if the trace-horse 
was coming. Watch has developed, however, a very remarkable 
Salopian cry which has some effect. At last I saw the top of the 
chimney and she hove in sight (a caravan is apparently female). 
I firmly refused to go farther, and suggested that we should pull off 
the road on to the moor. There was a small double-grip (hardly a 
ditch) at which Barry shook his head. However, grasping Bill by 
the head, he determined to venture it. It was decided to ‘‘ rush it” 
in case Bill should refuse; and before the startled animil had time 
to collect his obstinacy he was whirled off the road. Appalled at 


1 The writer is a Lowland Scot. 
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the obstacle (invisible except from a caravanner’s point of view), 
and thinking that we had all taken leave of our senses, he dashed 
across. Both wheels on one side of the vehicle flew into the air as 
he fled up on to level ground, and a crash from within like the 
fall of Jericho made our hearts sink as lead, s> that we hardly dared 
investigate the damage. A triumphant call from Barry reassured 
us, as he came out bearing aloft the chutney bottle, which, after 
dashing itself against the floor, remained intact. Nothing was 
broken. It seemed little short of the marvellous. 

When at last it grew too late for the motor crowd our camp 
became delicious. There was no wind, and the moon hung above 
us like an orange-coloured lamp. After supper I took the dogs on to 
the moor, and they danced about like mad things in the clear light. 
When we had all settled down for the night, I went to pull Neil up 
(he always remains whining for assistance upon the shafts). The 
moon had changed to silver and the hush all around us was almost 
ghostly ; I suppose that one had become accustomed to the rustling 
of trees; and here it was of course just the heather. One could 
imagine a phantom hunt sweeping in silence across the open moor. 
Close round the caravan was a space, bare except for some little 
stunted bracken plants, and these moved their fronds like fingers in 
the night air, which was so still that I could feel nothing of it. 
Behind, from the tent, came the murmur of anecdote and Watch’s low 
chuckle. As usual, I cannot remember my head touching the pillow. 


Wednesday.—The next morning we move off higher up, and 
have a fairly easy exit. Our way lies through the same lovely open 
country; but it gradually merges into forest. It is very cold up 
here. We set out with Barry standing in the doorway holding the 
reins in one hand and a knife in the other. After a few moments 
he relinquishes this Apache-like attitude, and Watch is promoted to 
the post of driver, while he retires inside to the duties of cook. 
From now on a pleasing difference is noticed in Bill’s behaviour. 
Watch never loses his temper with him, but in spite of having spent 
all his life more or less in stables, he has not got ‘‘ a way with horses.” 
I do not think that you have ever scen Watch? He is one of 
those people who do stable-work not only as their duty, but because 
they love all horses. He looks after Bill as though he were a price- 
less hunter belonging to Charlie (I use this comparison as a figure 
of speech, since unfortunately Charlie owns nothing of the kind!) 
and feeds and waters him with anxious solicitude. Under his 
driving, Bill becomes a changed animal; he jibs no more, and the 
sullen kick with which he used to receive entreaties to start has 
become a thing of the past. 
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I go on ahead and see nothing worthy of record except that, 
upon a little green between two or three scattered houses, I come 
across a strange figure; it is that of a female adult masquerading as 
Cupid—only dressed. She carried a bow and some arrows, and, 
following her at a distance, I came to a large target. I saw her 
first make ‘‘a magpie,” and then a very bad miss! Encountering 
my eye she put away her bow and arrows and went off. I had 
never seen such a thing before. 

The midday meal was eaten by the road, sheltered from the 
cold wind by a clump of bushes. I watch the indefatigable chef 
passing the mauvais quart d’heure of hunger by beginning an appar- 
ently humorous tale to Watch about ‘‘a lady and a vegetable 
marrow.” Hardly had we all finished when a storm of rain swept 
over us. The caravan was very snug, and we all had waterproofs. 
It did not last long, and I soon got down. Neil was rather sorry 
for himself. No rain seems able to penetrate the white fleece which 
composes a Pyrenean’s coat, or to damp the creature’s spirits. 

We came to the highest point in the forest, called No Man’s 
Land, and consisting, oddly enough, of a brisk little village; then 
down past Bramshall. The dogs and I took a short cut through a 
beautiful tract of forest. One lovely old tree was profaned by a 
socialist poster which seemed singularly out of place in a forest 
belonging to the Crown and kept solely for the nation’s enjoyment. 
However, the caravanner is above these questions, and we pushed 
resolutely on. I distinguished myself at tea-time by entering the 
wagon and successfully preparing the meal while we were jolting 
over some pretty rough ground; and it was I who chose the pitch 
to-night, and with great success. 

Barry had by now been impressed with the fact that the wilder 
the country the better I should be pleased, and that for me the 
sight of a house spoilt the landscape. Imagine us, therefore, doubling 
like a hare (at the pace of a tortoise), making détours, and changing 
our plans to this end. So that when I say here we went from 
“such a place” to ‘‘such a village” you cannot exictly realise our 
crooked course. 

Little did I know what Barry must have suffered because of 
this, for it appeared that he had never used anything but a safety 
razor, and away from human habitation and from the succour of 
the village barber he had to experiment daily with Watch’s imple- 
ments in terror of his life. 

Our camp was completely screened from the road by a belt of 
trees. A deep pool bordered by rough grasses lay upon our other 
side, surrounded by an open space where a little group of forest 
mares and foals were grazing. The forest came down to meet the 
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little green upon its farther side. Bill anchored the caravan safely 
under a large oak. 

The moon is kind enough to pour a flood of welcome light upon 
the washing-up, and as the camp sinks into quiet I can hear the 
munching of the little forest ponies shyly hidden in the shadows. 
In the morning I awake later—about seven—having been disturbed 
in the night by the cold. Watch has called at Minstead Post Office 
and returns with a bundle of letters. It is odd, but once sure that 
nothing has happened to anybody one cares about, news from the 
outside is not required in the least by a caravanner. I suppose it is the 
chief point in this delightful life that one lives entirely in the present 
and in a world of little things. For instance, you do not envy, you 
merely pity the speed of the motorist. There is no place for gloomy 
forebodings when you are walking quickly to catch up the caravan 
over a delicious country. In the fresh air morbid thoughts fly away. 
I lie down in a state of happy sleepiness, to awake always with the 
same delightful exhilaration, and the same feeling that the air is 
lighter and that one is more rested and refreshed than ever in one’s 
life before. 


Thursday.—But I will spare you more of this, and set forth with 
Watch and Neil upon a little modest shopping. Should you ask 


Barry if there is anything left for lunch, he will answer in his 
unexpected way, “‘ Bread, soap, salt, bacon, and candles.’ This quite 
seriously, and merely because he repeats the contents of the caravan 
as they are engraved upon his mind. In the same way if during 
the day you ask, ‘Is there any spare water in which to wash one’s 
hands?” he replies, cheerfully, ‘‘ Plenty; what I have used for 
cooking the dinner.” He does not really mean what appears. 

There is some delicacy needed in entering the only shop visible 
in Cadnam, as the proprietor sleeps in a tent by the door for his 
health. He tells me that an old couple named X also live in a 
tent here, their house having been burnt down. He believes it was 
insured, and another (superior) one is being built by them farther 
down the road. Coming back into camp, Mr. X passes, offering us a 
small basket of eggs. He is a little thin man, squinting excessively, 
and his face and clothes are all sandy-colour. Having first refused 
the eggs, we change our minds and I pursue him to his tent. It is 
very dirty-looking, with windows made of strawberry nets. 

Having sold me the eggs he drifts into talk and makes a few 
remarks about Neil, which lead to the disclosure that he showed 
dogs for thirty years. A conversation ensues, and in the course of 
it he asks who judged Neil at a show to which I took him. When 
I tell him, ‘‘ Ah, Frank Snooks,”’ he says, lighting up. ‘‘ Anyone 
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having a dog like that has a fine animal which shows you off, so to 
speak.” ‘Poor Neil!” I said to myself, as I thought of my tramp- 
appearance ; “his must bea hard task!’’ As I walk off he calls after 
me, “ Stick to Frank Snooks when you show: he is a lady’s man.” 
A most uncalled-for and untrue remark. 

I propose not to move until the afternoon, in order to camp 
near and see something of the hounds which I hear are coming next 
day. We lunch in the warm sunshine. Barry always announces 
the meal standing at attention with a formal military salute; why, I 
cannot imagine, for he was never a soldier. It is etiquette to calla 
compliment to him about the food, after tasting it. This would 
seem unnecessary, as he is eating exactly the same thing a few 
yards off; but he is very much hurt if it is omitted. 

And now we must pack up our things and go. Our solitude is 
invaded by a huge black pig and two schoolboys. The latter are 
come to hunt the dragon-flies that whirr over the pool. During the 
afternoon Watch drives, and Barry, having borrowed the bicycle, 
goes on to Woodlands village to find a pitch. He races past the 
caravan like a meteor, but here I learn another of his peculiarities. 
He is quite unable to mount a bicycle, Watch tells me, except with 
assistance, either human or from a step or rail. So he gets on 
somewhere out of sight and dashes off at top speed until he reaches 
his destination, when ‘‘ he tumbles off somehow.” 

A short wait occurs in the village. Watch and I have inex- 
haustible subjects of conversation: (1) ‘‘ The horses,” alas! only 
two (one a gift horse which has taken a dislike to military life upon 
manceuvres) ; (2) “‘the Pyreneans”’; and (3) ‘‘the Colonel’s retrievers.” 
Also we touch lightly upon my dog-boy and his delinquencies. He 
is ‘not above telling a lie,” which condescension is about to cost 
him his place. Barry returns; Mr. H. (a farmer) has consented 
to receive us. We draw into his field and settle down for the night. 


Friday.—Next morning I am approached by Watch for some 
cotton wool for Barry. The strange razors have worked only too 
well. We tether Allumeuse to the caravan and he (Watch), Neil, 
and I set out for the chase. Barry says that he will be ready for 
us at 12.30 as to lunch, for we must start immediately after. 

I board a pony-cart which is walking briskly up the road for a 
short lift and to obtain more information. I learn that the meet is, 
providentially, later than we have been told; also that the pony 
between the shafts is twenty-four years old and the offspring of an 
Iceland pony by a half-bred Arab; this in the midst of thousands of 
New Forest animals! The cart turns to the left and I get out 
again. Here we have great good luck. Upon the roadside, stand- 
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ing motionless, isa man whom I now call in my mind the “‘ Sporting 
Freeholder.” He tells us all there is to know about New Forest 
hunting. The deer they are after is well known to him. It is ‘‘a 
ten-score stag ’’—that is to say, weighs 200 1b., which is, of course, a 
good deal for fallow deer. I ask if they have ever been after him 
before. ‘‘ For two years,” is the surprising reply. 

For an hour and a quarter we sit in the hot, delightful sun, the 
S.F. standing motionless by me (he explains that he never sits down, 
for fear of lumbago). His eyes and ears are absorbed by the hidden 
hunt in the woods in front, but he talks of his life and of the New 
Forest generally, only interrupting himself to exclaim, ‘‘ Dusty 
Bounders!” as a huge motor, full of smartly-dressed people, flies 
past us. He asks me if I do not think that motors have “‘ come to 
stay,” and I hear him say to Watch that after all “It is a grand 
thing to go seventeen miles an hour; why, one could see England in 
a month! Perhaps I should like it if I had one.” He knows every 
bit of the New Forest, where he has lived all his life; but he was 
born in Salt Lake City, his father having gone there with the object of 
becoming a Mormon. He returned disillusioned, and seems to have 
enjoyed no advantage from the cult, since he never had but the one 
wife whom he took out with him, and who was the mother of my 
acquaintance. So they returned to the cottage in the New Forest. 
His father (he himself is rather over fifty) is seventy-nine and 
‘never once in his life has laid down without being able to 
get up if he wished to,” which test refers, I find, to health, not 
to sobriety. 

The “ field’ at this moment passes; a high official is pointed 
out to me, and I am told that “‘he gets £800 a year and the King’s 
House to live in just for shooting anything he likes,” which seems 
a pleasant life. 

At this moment a great joy comes to us, for silently the stag 
himself leaves the enclosure and crosses the road, followed by the 
hounds and the whole hunt. He isa splendid beast, and seeing him 
one realises how he has defeated them for so long. For he canters 
along quite slowly, obviously at his ease, and not with the least 
appearance of being hunted, merely as though playing at a game of 
which he is a past-master. My S. F. is delighted with our pleasure 
(for both Watch and I are wildly excited), and we owe it largely to 
him. He has prophesied exactly where the stag would break, and has 
described the first part of the hunt to us (when the stag was headed 
back from the road by someone), and its exact locality in the woods, 
until we could imagine we saw it all. 

Mr. H. (who rides races) and Mr. Z. are the joint Masters, and 
the S. F. tells us how, on their first day out, the former galloped into 
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a bog and the latter into a holly bush and streamed with blood. 
“Laugh!” said the heartless Freeholder, ‘‘lummy, I simply couldn’t 
help it!’’ Apparently there was no one to hunt the hounds after 
that, and they had to go home. 

He offered to set us on our way, and led us through the forest 
by a short cut. I learn all sorts of quaint things about the forest ; 
for instance, that the biggest tree is near Lyndhurst—sixteen people 
can stand round it; that in the forest there is one wood consisting 
entirely of beeches with one oak amongst them; and another exactly 
vice versa. Living is fairly cheap in the forest, it appears ; the land 
grows anything. You get firewood for nothing, and your ponies are 
only taxed 1s. 6d. each for grazing all the year round. There are all 
sorts of strange little rules. If you want twelve holly bushes you 
pay a keeper 1s., and you can choose any size you like. We speak 
of hunting, and he remarks patronisingly that the hounds gave him 
very good sport last year. Also that one day last year the huntsman 
came upon three deer and one fox drinking at the same pool; the 
fox standing between the deer—a thing never seen before. 

Finally we separate; I could have gone on listening to him for 
hours. We were now just into Woodlands village. Before one 
cottage I saw a very old man arrived to pay an afternoon call. He 
did not trouble to go up to the house, but struck sharply twice upon 
the gate with a thick stick. His hostess, a meek-looking elderly 
woman, came out, and his way of breaking the ice was as follows: 
‘*You ought to have children as wellas chickens, to keep the garden 
tidy.” 

We got back to our campatthreeo’clock. On my arrival Barry 
produced something that he said was an omelette. Although it did 
not possess the classic outlines of one, it was excellent, and after lunch 
we started out of the field guided by a trace-horse and helped by 
the H.’s, father and son. Again Barry shoots past us upon the 
bicycle, having mounted secretly, and Watch and I occupy the coal- 
box and the driver’s seat respectively. I drive this time. Suddenly 
we overtake Mr. W. returning from hunting. A sharp whistle from 
Watch brings him to an amazed stop. With many apologies I ask 
him for news of the hunt. The stag has escaped them again (one 
cannot help rejoicing, although expressing hypocritical regret). He 
had led them all round Stony Cross exactly as the Sporting Free- 
holder had prophesied. At Totton I jump off to visit the butcher, etc. 
The butcher is nice, and gives Neil a horrid tit-bit while I murmur 
grateful thanks and look the other way. Butchers’ shops are not 
attractive. 

We meet Barry—dismounted—at Redbridge Level Crossing, 
the weight of pitch-choosing heavy on his brow. I hope to see him 
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try to get on; but he runs ahead of the van, leading the bicycle like 
a herald to announce our coming. The field is very midgy and 
rather soft. A train runs quite close; but from experience I know 
that with every window open this will yet have no effect upon one’s 
night ina caravan. At the foot of the field lies what must be the 
bed of astream: but it is all filled with reeds which hiss in the breeze 
and alarm Allumeuse very much. 

It grows dark soon to-night, andthe moon rises slowly. Inthe 
distance someone is playing a sad little tune upon a flute, and I 
remember that it is the last evening of this happy week. So to 
dispel regret I jump down and suggest that Watch and I should 
make a camp fire. We collect dry sticks from the hedges by the 
light of a lantern, and a beautiful fire issoon burning. Alas! a green 
bough thrown carelessly by me turns a stream of smoke full into the 
caravan. ‘‘And what could be better for driving away the flies!” 
says our cheerful chef, who sees the bright side of everything. After 
supper, washing up upon the steps of the caravan, he makes another 
of his startling remarks; I am enviously asking him about his next 
tour, and I say—speaking of the two men who have engaged the 
caravan, ‘‘ What fun they will have!” ‘‘ They both drink nothing 
except claret for lunch and dinner,’”’ was the cold and unexpected 
reply. What must he have thought of my Malvern Water idea of 
enjoyment ! 


Saturday.—Sheets of rain descend upon us. On leaving camp we 
all stick to the caravan (as the road is level). I drive, Barry tidies 
up inside. Once we stop and Watch jumps overboard to purchase 
our lunch. On every sign-post is “ Lyndhurst ’”’—our journey’s 
end—and my spirits are at zero. Deep groans of sorrow from 
within at a jolt show that cooking is in progress. Some way out, 
at luncheon-time, we stop, and the “‘ biftek”’ is produced. It is very 
tough, and I suggest to Barry that he might have beaten it before 
cooking with the implement like a large wooden croquet mallet with 
which the wheel is stopped upon the road. I hear him bewailing 
this omission to Watch afterwards. As it is, one eats it, so to speak, 
by right of conquest and after wrestling with and overcoming it. 
What does it matter? Then coffee. Afterwards Watch shaves 
again, quite unnecessarily, behind the caravan, during a few minutes’ 
fine weather. Within, I accomplish an elaborate coiffure to meet the 
eye of Sophie. At some distance the occupants of a showman’s van 
watch us curiously. 

I may say here that the Sporting Freeholder maintained that 
the forest gipsies were very harmless, and never stole if you gave 
them something when they came round the cottages begging. Barry, 
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who knew nothing about them, declared that they “stick at nothing 
and would take life.” 

Lyndhurst Road Station is reached in gloom. Sophie beaming 
a cheerful welcome awaits us, and boards the caravan to remove my 
possessions. As to these she probably anticipates that ‘tout est 
perdu sauf l’honneur’’; but here she is wrong. Nothing has been 
lost except most of my hairpins, and nothing injured except the 
historical ammonia, my straw hat upon which I inadvertently sat, 
and which is suffering from nervous prostration in consequence, and 
a pair of stockings which I stupidly burnt to pieces drying them on 
the stove. She is frankly amazed at my sorrow upon leaving the 
caravan; and stupefied that I have never even thought of buying a 
newspaper during our journey. 

Then the train appears: Sophie and Watch get in, two dejected 
dogs creep into the guard’s van, and an equally depressed tramp of 
uncertain sex, dressed in a long waterproof coat, a tweed cap, and 
very square hob-nailed shoes, bids reluctant good-bye to a man of 
strange appearance with the figure of a captive balloon. In the road 
near the station “‘she”’ is anchored. Bill is feeding in the stables 
near ; how he will miss Watch's anxious care! 

As for myself I have two frames of mind within me. One, an 
almost absurd gloom upon leaving the caravan ; the other an absolute 
freshness and energy, a sort of renewal of mind and body—the only 
visible signs of which are hands sunburnt almost black and covered 
with honourable scars, the result of collecting firewood in the dusk 
and of one or two sharp skirmishes with the kettle and the stove. 

And now you have borne with me long enough (if indeed you 
have laboured so far in the reading of this interminable letter). But 
having brought you here, how am I to make a graceful exit? Will 
it be majestically as Neil and I plunge into our taxi and are whirled 
towards the flat? Or decorously as I step into a hot bath and 
remain there so long that next morning every muscle aches as though 
playing a tune on me? 

In any case affectionately, as with my very best love I send you 
the diary of a happy Snail. 
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CHOOSING A FLY 
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SELECTING A BROWN TURKEY FLY WITH A RED 
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PULLING ON WADERS 
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SOCKS TO PREVENT SAND CUTTING WADERS 
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A STURDY PAIR OF WADING ‘‘BROGUES” 
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TUCKING IN COAT 
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PREPARING FOR THE FRAY. (NOTE THE EXTRA HOOKS IN CAP) 
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HOOKED. (NOTE HEAVY STRAIN ON ROD) 
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FISH SULKING IN DEEP WATER 
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WAITING TO GAFF. (HOW MANY A FINE FISH IS Lost) 
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GAFFED! 
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ON THE MER DE GLACE, EN ROUTE FOR THE REFUGE ‘‘LE COUVERCLE " 


IN AN AVALANCHE PATH 
BY FREDERICK BURLINGHAM 
With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


IT was a narrow escape, and shows the infinite precaution necessary 
in mountain climbing. 

When the avalanche started there were five of us roped to- 
gether in a narrow, steep couloir, and for a moment there appeared 
no escape. Death, however, passed slightly to one side and over- 
head, and those few seconds which seemed an eternity are now only 
a memory. 

The incident took place on the Aiguille du Moine, a scraggy 
needle rising precipitously 11,214 ft. in the chain of the Aiguille 
Verte on the east side of the Mer de Glace and facing Mont Blanc 
itself. This peak, which was first climbed on September 22, 1871, 
by Miss Isabella Straton and Miss Emmeline Lewis Lloyd, with the 
guides J. E. Charlet and Joseph Simond, is now considered a climb 
for amateurs, and in reality is quite easy. The danger on the Moine, 
or the Monk,as it is called in English, is losing the way, which we did. 

The weather had been bad for days, and we waited at 
Chamonix, lolling in the cafés, for the sky to clear. Finally the sun 
broke through the mists, and as the barometer indicated better 
weather we left for the Montanvert Hotel, a two hours’ scramble up 
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from Chamonix and overlooking the Mer de Glace. When we 
arrived there was still a mist on the upper crags of our peak, but 
this lifted slightly for a few moments, allowing me to take a 
photograph. 

Our caravan comprised my friends Duval and Schaperelli from 
Paris, the guides Delmas and Simond, and as far as the Couvercle, 
the Alpine hut where we had planned to sleep, came some friends, 
making eight persons in all. 

Now the Aiguille du Moine is an ordinary steep climb on 
granite. It is not like the Aiguille Verte or the Dent du Géant, 
where one may expect to be killed. What happened, therefore, is 


PASSING LES PONTS AFTER LEAVING MONTANVERT 


of special interest as it concerns hundreds of amateurs. The day is 
passing when persons climb like Mark Twain, sitting in an hotel 
veranda with a glass of whisky and a telescope. 

To-day there is a wild scramble up the Alpine precipices— 
democracy triumphant on the dizzy peaks—so there is all the more 
reason to tell the truth and to avert wholesale accidents by crying 
out a warning. Some Alpine writers I read this summer speak of 
breaking away from the tyranny of guides and going “‘on their own.” 
An Italian artist named Cumani seventeen years ago abandoned his 
guides and tried to climb Mont Blanc alone by the Brenva Glacier. 
He has not been heard of since. Hundreds of accidents are never 
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reported, and nine-tenths of those which are happen to climbers 
who have dispensed with guides. 

Our little caravan, therefore, even to climb the Moine, took 
every precaution. We had two guides, plenty of rope carefully 
examined before leaving, and caused any badly worn nails in our 
shoes to be renewed. 

On leaving Montauvert Hotel I went slightly ahead in order to 
get a photograph of the party passing Les Ponts, a mauvais pas one 
is forced to take in descending on to the Mer de Glace. As this is 
an ordinary tourist trail, steps have been cut into a steep rock slope 
where if one slipped he would tumble to the glacier far down below. 
In the most ticklish places there is an iron rail cemented to the rock 
to which one may cling. Alpinists leaving Montanvert for the Col 
du Géant and Italy, for instance, pass this passage at night with 
lanterns, which, until the novelty wears off, is rather disconcerting. 
As we passed one of the guides pointed out a spot where a tourist, 
the day before, had been killed while descending alone from the foot 
of the Aiguille de 1’M (so named because of its resemblance to this 
letter of the alphabet). 

Ahead of us down the Mer de Glace was a tourist party includ- 
ing women. While we were eating lunch at the spring which 
supplies the Montanvert Hotel the antics of some of the tourists 
attracted my attention, and I changed my seat better to watch the 
spectacle. Suddenly I was amazed to see one of the women fall 
backwards into a crevasse. There was a wild scramble. Quickly 
the others got a rope and pulled her out. When we passed them, 
going out upon the ice, they told us the woman was bruised, but for- 
tunately not really injured. 

This sea of ice is full of curiosities. Bounding over the frozen 
surface is a rivulet which suddenly disappears with thunderous noise 
into a great ice-cavern, or moulin. M. Vallot, director of the Ob- 
servatory on Mont Blanc, was so curious to know what became of 
the small river that he dropped into the ice cauldron a box of blueing, 
the kind used by washerwomen, and two hours afterwards watchers 
saw blue-water rush out from the lower end of the Mer de Glace. 

When well on the glacier it was comparatively easy going until 
we reached the moraines, and were forced to pass from the Mer de 
Glace to the Glacier de Leschaux. Here Delmas lost the way, and 
while he went to reconnoitre we amused ourselves looking for 
crystals and pieces of amethysts. Guides havea habit of placing 
small stones one upon another in conspicuous places to mark an 
easy passage, but Delmas completely missed these signals. After 
losing an hour in the moraines, we finally got through by cutting 
steps in the ice and climbing up and down the seracked walls. The 
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delay, however, cost us dearly, for higher up on the glacier two 
other caravans got past us, and when we finally arrived at the 
Couvercle they had all the best places, had taken all of the cover, 
and we were forced to wait until they had finished before preparing 
our evening meal. 

That night we were seventeen in this little hut, scarcely twelve 
by twenty feet. Duval’s wife and a friend were in our party, but 
the German-Swiss climbers who had arrived first refused to make 
way even for the women. It was not until Delmas in a threatening 
manner picked up his ice-axe, by way of punctuating his pointed 
remarks, that we were shown any courtesy. 


ALPINE REST-HOUSE BEFORE ATTEMPTING THE AIGUILLE DU MOINE 


No one could be more polite than the real Germans one meets 
in the mountains. They seem to know by instinct what Chamonix 
guides sometimes tell beginners—that above the snow-line all men 
are brothers. But there is a growing class of climbers who travel 
without guides, who occupy the free mountain refuges for reasons 
of economy for days at a time, and who violate all laws of decency. 

While the others were trying to sleep I slipped out of the refuge 
into the night air. The starlit scene was almost of unequalled gran- 
deur. To the east were Les Droites and Les Courtes, rising rapidly 
13,222 ft. and 12,648 ft. respectively; a little to the right was the 
sharp point of the Aiguille Ravenel, and, further, the Pass Taléfre, 
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on which one of the brothers Ravenel, guides of Chamonix, had his 
feet frozen while crossing to Italy the same week in July that we 
ascended the Monk. To the south, bathed in moonlight, stood the 
Grandes Jorasses, rising two anda half miles, the last mile being 
so vertical that even snow does not cling to the rocks. Directly 
below the refuge was the wild ice-fall of the Glacier de Taléfre, with 
its leaning ice-seracks tumbling every nowand then with reverberat- 
ing crashes ; to the south was the Glacier du Géant and its frozen 
Niagara ; and on beyond the silent Mont Blanc, eight miles distant, 
terrible in its grandeur. From the Chamonix side Mont Blanc is a 
great smooth dome of pure white snow; seen from the Couvercle it 
rises menacingly. The view to the west is closed by the scraggy 
Monk. From the Couvercle no vestige of green is seen save the 
Jardin, an oasis in the snow-desert over nine thousand feet high, in 
which rog species of plants have been discovered. 

One half-hour after midnight the Germans dressed and went off 
towards Les Droites ; an hour later another caravan started for the 
Aiguille du Midi. As day broke we dressed hurriedly, drank some 
cold coffee, and, gripping our axes, turned towards our peak. 

Though everything about us was frozen tight, the morning was 
perfect, the sky beinga deep azure. Every now and then came the 
roar from an unseen avalanche. For the first few hundred yards we 
did not use the rope, although Duval grew somewhat nervous in 
crossing a hard, frozen tongue of snow, which ended in a precipice, 
for he did not possess the knack of making full use of his boot 
nails. Some climbers prefer the snow and ice to rock. Personally, 
I feel much more at home on snow slopes; but some good rock- 
climbers look down steep ice with something like terror. 

Just before taking to the granite we roped ourselves together. 
Delmas went first, then Duval, and Schaperelli followed the second 
guide. Being last I was in an advantageous position for photograph- 
ing, and being accustomed to the ice and granite, I could look 
out for myself, while the arrangement gave both Duval and my 
other friend the advantage of expert assistance. When once well 
on the granite ledge we left our ice-axes behind as being of no 
further assistance, and considerably in the way where both hands 
would be needed. 

We had scarcely made a good start when the first guide dis- 
covered that we were too far to the right, and, instead of ascending 
the Monk proper, we were climbing one of the gendarmes, or one of 
the lower pinnacles which stand guard over the mountain like a 
sentry. It was a bad beginning, but we were enthusiastic, and took 
the matter philosophically. Losing the way, as I have said, is one 
of the difficulties in ascending the Monk. There was nothing left to do 
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but descend and bear a little tothe left. Again we were in the crags, 
which were becoming very precipitous. The guide again lost the 
way—that is, if he ever found it—and we passed some rather dizzy 
places. I don't blame anyone if he cannot stand on a narrow ledge 
and look down a precipitous half-mile without uneasiness ; but ifone 
is inclined to vertigo in such places, he would do better to confine 
his ascensions to peaks frequented by cows. All of the Chamonix 


LES GRANDS JORASSES AND THE GLACIER DE LESCHAUX SEEN FROM THE COUVERCLE 


aiguilles, or needles, are more or less vertiginous, and the Monk is 
no exception. There were places where the guide literally climbed 
with his fingertips. Once past the difficult ledge he installed himself 
behind firm rocks, and, keeping the rope taut, allowed the second 
and third to mount one at a time, while everyone else remained 
braced for a possible slip. In such places it is the man who goes 
first who does the perilous work. 

Suddenly from behind came a noise like a great explosion. 
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Looking over my shoulder I saw across the valley a great avalanche 
of ice, snow, and rocks tumbling from the Pic du Tacul down on to 
the Glacier de Leschaux beneath, starting echoes in unsuspected 
directions. Such avalanches are the incarnation of desolation and 
destruction. When we were well on the face of the mountain the 
sound of falling ice and rocks was almost incessant. 

By hard fast climbing we soon left the glacier far below. It 


PASSING A TICKLISH CORNE&R--ROPE HERE IS A GREAT SECURITY 


was the finest exercise I think I ever had, for we climbed not only 
with our arms and legs, but with almost every muscle in the body, 
and the air was pure and cold. After four hours’ nimble climbing, 
lengthened of course by our attempt to ascend the almost perpen- 
dicular gendarme, we neared the summit. Looking up, one saw 
very little mountain and a great deal of sky. Then there was a 
patch of steep snow, and Delmas said we had arrived. Boring our 
toes in the snow slope we scrambled up to the summit, a very small 
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rocky table. On every side was a precipice. How can one describe 
the panorama! Below nearly one mile straight down was the Mer 
de Glace with the Montanvert Hotel only a speck in the distance. 
To the west were the Chamonix aiguilles, the Charmoz, the 
Blaitiére, and the Dent du Requin; in the distance was the Mont 
Maudit, the Mont Blanc du Tacul, and Mont Blanc itself. The 
view to the south and east comprised that seen from the Couvercle 
with the advantage of the great altitude. Where we stood there 
was just room to lunch comfortably. Schaperelli played with a 
small French flag which was waving on top, and then inscribing our 


LUNCHEON ON THE SUMMIT OF THE AIGUILLE DU MOINE 


names on a scrap of paper stuck them in a bottle found containing 
the names of the successful ascensionists. It may be insane to climb 
such peaks—I do not say the contrary—but the sensation of being 
there and watching the panorama with its ever-changing lights and 
shadows repays the toil and fatigue. It is the nearest approach to 
the sublime in nature, and this may account for the number of 
ascents made by priests. Alpine records and Alpine graves are full 
of these brave men. 

We remained on the summit more than half an hour, but as 
clouds were gathering we turned our faces downwards and com- 
menced the descent rapidly. It was exciting work, and one had to 
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be careful; but we passed over ledges overlooking precipices 
without thinking of danger. 

In going down our order was changed. Simond went first on 
the rope to show the way, Schaperelli followed about fifteen feet 
distant, and I came next to hold him up; behind me was Duval, 
then Delmas, who was holding up us all. We kept our distances, 
descending in perfect order. 

We must have again lost the way. At least the descent ina 
couloir became so steep that we halted, and Simond unroped and 
like a chamois went below to reconnoitre. Coming back after 
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investigating, he replied that he thought we could descend safely. 
I noticed Duval was getting nervous by the way he kept jerking me 
up instead of playing out the rope. Once or twice when I had to 
jump to a ledge below I was almost pulled off my feet. Duval 
wanted to stop to get breath, but Delmas refused to halt the 
caravan, saying we were in an avalanche couloir where stones were 
continually coming down. Every now and then a small stone 
passed singing, its velocity making it invisible. 

‘*Watch out in passing this slab!”’ called out Simond. “ It’s 
loose!” 

Schaperelli and I passed gingerly. Simond did not want to 
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dislodge the slab, which weighed two or three tons, for fear of killing 
a chance caravan below. Suddenly I heard a rumbling, grating 
noise above me, and Delmas cried out piercingly— 

‘“* Gare a la pierre!” 

I jumped upward to one side. Fortunately it started moving 
slowly. Schaperelli, below me, miraculously succeeded in doing the 
same. Down it shot, gathering satellites, with ever-increasing 
momentum. Simond was directly in its path. It was all in a 
moment and no one had time to think. Down the stone thundered, 
upsetting other great stones, crashing and reverberating, the growing 
avalanche starting innumerable echoes. I literally held my breath, 
for Simond was missing. We all stood rooted to the spot, listening 
to the booming echoes now coming back from the Grandes Jorasses 
and the Pic du Tacul. 

Almost instantaneously my mind dwelt on the perilous work of 
guides, and how they daily risk their lives for a ridiculously small 
pay. Suddenly from below a muffled voice cried out— 

“Ts it all over up there? ” 

It was Simond, safe after all. It appears that at the first cry of 
alarm he, with his mountain instinct, crouched under a kind of 
ledge, and the mass of debris passed over his head. 

‘‘That is about as close to an avalanche as I ever care to be!” 
said he, less startled than we. 

Reaching the snow once more we regained our ice-axes and 
glissaded almost to the Couvercle, and by fast walking reached 
Chamonix that day in time for dinner, none the worse for our 
exciting experience. 
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TWO DAYS’ SPORT IN NYASALAND 
BY MARY BRIDSON 


THE rest of the party with the porters and all the paraphernalia 
of a camping expedition in central Africa were far ahead, but they 
had left me a ‘‘machila’’ or hammock, and with the help of this [ 
hoped soon to catch them up. The ‘‘ machila ” was slung on a pole 
carried by two men, and while they proceeded rapidly along the 
path and I lay gently jolting inside I had plenty of time to meditate 
on the regrettable incidents of the past. 

Three clean misses that very morning, and much the same sort 
of thing the day before. This was the first week of my hunting in 
the bush, and things had not been going well. Even those matter- 
of-course creatures, the ‘‘ boys,” must, I was afraid, have begun to 
wonder that so important a business as the providing of meat should 
be entrusted toa woman. Of course, it was easy enough to suggest 
reasons and excuses of a sort for these disasters. But did I perhaps 
expect to find in the bush the conditions of a shooting range? The 
secret of shooting quickly and steadily at a moment’s notice, un- 
affected by distracting circumstances, is not to be learnt on the 
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range. And how can a patch of black on a vivid white ground 
prepare you for the targets of the bush, which are so well protected 
by their colouring that the outline is seldom clear and sometimes 
vanishes completely as you look along the sights? Altogether, I 
was feeling far from cheerful when, at the end of about half an 
hour’s run, the ‘‘machila’”’ came to a sudden stop and my gun-boy 
whispered ‘‘ Reed-buck!” This time I was successful, and felt 
absurdly triumphant about a very ordinary achievement. 

The luncheon-table looked wonderfully inviting when I reached 
it, set out in a sort of nest cleared in the long grass under the 
biggest of the shrivelled little trees, and I was thoroughly pleased 
with myself and the rest of the world as I sat there eating, with a 
real bush appetite, one of those excellent meals which a native 
servant can produce even in the wilds. At the time of which I am 
writing we were travelling in the Angoni Highlands of Nyasaland. 
This country lies at an elevation of 4,000 ft. and upwards, and the 
period of the year being August, when the weather is modera‘ely 
cool, we were able to travel or to shoot without very much discom- 
fort during the greater part of the day. The nights too, for the 
same reasons, were often bitterly cold, and it was delightful, strange 
though it seems within 14 degrees of the Equator, to sit in the 
evenings round a blazing camp fire. 

We usually finished our day’s journey before noon; but to-day, 
when we had been delayed by the shooting, it was quite cool enough 
after lunch to continue the march until we should find—a hard 
problem sometimes in this arid country—a water-hole by which to 
camp. I was very glad to go on, knowing that every mile brought 
us further into the good game country; but I often wished it were 
a month or two later, in spite of the heat, for by that time the chief 
part of the long grass, in many places from eight to twelve feet in 
height, would have vanished in the bush fires. At present this 
tremendous growth of grass still blocked up much of the country ; 
it often prevented your finding the game, and it got in your way when 
you did discover it ; and worst of all, if a wounded buck went into 
this thick stuff there was little chance of seeing it again. 

At the end of five or six miles we came across a good camping 
ground above a half-dry river bed. The ground rose a little just 
there, and one got a splendid view of the bare rolling country 
where all the vegetation was dead and brown or blackened 
by the passing of the fires. With the field-glasses we could see 
game moving in the distance, and I decided to go after it at once. 
There is one feature about big-game shooting on a long camping 
journey through the bush that would go far, one would think, to 
reconcile the most earnest humanitarian. We had with us on this 
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occasion nearly one hundred and fifty men, including the servants 
and ‘‘machila” bearers, and the numerous porters who carried 
all our possessions on their heads. Their demand for meat was 
practically unlimited, and we ourselves highly appreciated the flesh 
of the smaller antelopes. Anyone therefore who could supply the 
party with fresh meat was regarded as a public benefactor, and the 
men, in consequence, were almost too anxious to accompany the 
shooters—a gun-boy and one or two others were useful to find and 
track the game, more would tend to lessen your chances of success. 

About four o’clock we set out, walking in the usual fashion in 
single file along a narrow native track. We went up wind so as to 
give no warning to the keen-scented game, and my eyes consequently 
were soon full of the fine dust and ashes kicked up by the gun-boy, 
Jayula, who walked just in front of me. Not far from camp a small 
party of reed-buck was sighted, but there was next to no cover; 
we perceived one another simultaneously, and they bounded away 
uttering strange whistling cries. It cannot have been more than 
ten minutes after this that, with an inward thrill of excitement, I 
saw Jayula stop dead and, bending double, begin silently to move 
along, his eyes steadily fixed on something ahead. What it was I 
did not know, for in those days my unpractised eyes were slow; but 
I followed him closely all the same. Soon it was evident that he 
was trying to keep a certain tree between himself and a large dark 
animal. It was a waterbuck, and was feeding quite unconscious of 
us, SO as Soon as we were near the tree I sat down quietly to shoot, 
and this time one round was enough. Two boys were left be- 
hind to take the meat back to camp, and we continued on our way, 
keeping a vigilant watch on every side. There was evidently no lack of 
game, for there was plenty of spoor about, though to me it was often 
almost indistinguishable on that hard ground. Suddenly one of the 
boys who was following gave a very low whistle; everybody 
stiffened and looked cautiously round. A movement between some 
tufts of grass caught my eye, and, stepping sideways to get a better 
view, | saw a tiny oriby. There was too much grass to sit down, 
so I took a standing shot at about ninety yards, and, after springing 
high into the air, it fell dead. It was a pretty little fawn-coloured 
buck, standing only about 18in. high at the shoulder, and with 
straight-pointed horns three or four inches in length. One of the 
men placed it easily on his shoulders, and again we advanced. 

The next item was another oriby; but this time, alas! whether 
from over-haste or because Jayula did not keep back and I could 
just see him moving, the shot was a bad one and broke a foreleg 
just above the knee. The buck galloped away apparently hardly 
disabled at all. We raced after it, catching a glimpse of it from 
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time to time, but never able to creep up unseen, until at last it 
stopped near some tufts of grass. Agitated by this distressing chase 
of a creature with a gruesome flapping leg, I fired quickly and 
unsteadily, hoping to put an end to the job. The bullet only 
grazed its back, and another was necessary before Jayula could 
run up and cut its throat. 

As I sat resting I began to wonder whether big-game shooting 
was really worth the chance of such a painful episode. I must con- 


JAYULA THE GUN-BOY 


fess, however, that these doubts were soon dispelled. Everything 
connected with shooting in the wilds has an interest and excitement 
of its own. To begin with, there is a certain sense of adventure 
about setting off through the bush alone, except for a few natives, 
all hunters by instinct and keenly interested in the business. 
And the peculiar characteristics of the natives as companions were 
a constant source of joy to me. I donot mean to slight their many 
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very human qualities when I compare these expeditions to a long 
walk in the company of three or four exceptionally intelligent dogs, 
so silent were they and simple, so keen and soobservant. Then, to 
continue my eulogy of African shooting, there is the stimulating 
feeling that anything might happen, and at a moment’s notice, and 
that every faculty must, for once, be wide awake. Moreover, there 
is the excitement of outwitting the wary, long-sighted antelope by a 
scientific stalk; the episode is rounded off perhaps by a successful 
shot ; while, for a woman, her escape from the petticoats of conven- 
tionality may well put the finishing touch to her enjoyment. Above all, 
however, in estimating the value of this sort of sport the opportuni- 
ties which it affords for the appreciation of untamed nature in all 
its forms must not be forgotten. I cannot agree with those who 
maintain that the two pleasures are incompatible; indeed, had it not 
been for the joy of long strenuous hours in the bright clean air and 
the strong sunlight, amid the sights and sounds of the primitive 
wilds, big-game hunting would, I think, soon have palled upon me. 

It had certainly not done so as yet, however, and as the sun 
was still some distance above the horizon I decided to go on a short 
way further before turning towards home. After a time we found 
ourselves struggling through some tall grass, and as we rustled 
blindly along I felt that any animal within a mile must be scared 
away by the noise we made. Just as we emerged from it, however, 
Jayula, who was leading, whistled softly, looking towards the right, 
and I saw, sure enough, a herd of about twenty eland. The eland 
is the largest of African antelopes, and the sight was irresistible, so 
away we went to stalk them. Soon we were obliged to creep on 
hands and knees, and I followed Jayula, peering occasionally over 
his back. The light here, I thought, seemed rather peculiar, and 
even the big eland looked indistinct. Stealthily we crept towards 
an excellent point of vantage, a large ant-heap, 1oft. or more in 
height. Peeping softly round the edge I was trying to pick out the 
biggest of the eland, when suddenly some reed-buck, which had 
been feeding unseen between ourselves and the eland, whistled a loud 
and emphatic warning, and the whole party, eland and all, crashed 
away. We ran tothe spot where the eland had disappeared from 
sight, and stopped to find their tracks. At that moment I dis- 
covered, with a shock of amazement, the veil of darkness which lay 
spread as it were between my eyes and the ground. 


The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, 
At one stride comes the dark. 


This is exactly what happened when darkness took me thus un- 
awares and the aspect of the bush was changed so rapidly. 
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“It is no good trying to track them,” I said to Jayula, who was 
kneeling on the ground in search of spoor. “Is it far back to 
camp?” It was a long way, he seemed to think, and we set off with 
all speed. There was a path after a short distance, but though we 
had this help it was not easy to walk fast when the back of the man 
close in front was almost indistinguishable. 

I shall never forget an incident which happened soon after we 
had started on our tramp. Jayula stopped abruptly, and, in the dim 
light of the new moon, I saw that he was listening; he stooped 
down, picked up a clod of earth, and flung it violently into a tangled 
bush a little farther along the path. Across my mind flashed the 


CROSSING A RIVER DURING A JOURNEY 


memory of that lion spoor which we had crossed earlier in the after- 
noon, and I more than half expected a growling beast to emerge 
from the bush. A dead silence ensued, however, and Jayula walked 
on, reassured, saying, in answer to my question: 

‘* Perhaps it was a lion, perhaps some game; I do not know.” 

The cold became very penetrating as we walked through the 
night air and the low white mist which in places lay on the ground, 
and I longed for a warm coat to put over my thin clothes. The 
exercise of walking was of little use, and when from time to time we 
dipped down towards a river-bed, nearly dry though it might be, the 
dank, icy breath that met us fairly made my teeth chatter. 

Without the guidance of our local native we should have been 
even longer on the way, and he afterwards received a good present 
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of meat. It was late enough, however, when we stumbled into 
camp, quite an hour after our usual dinner-time. The others, 
perturbed at our non-appearance, had sent out men with a machila 
to look for us. It was cheering to see all the camp-fires blazing 
in the darkness, and, though the walk had ended successfully, I 
made up my mind that in future I would keep a more vigilant eye 
on the sun. 

My most successful two hours during this trip occurred some 
weeks later, when, after a little more experience, the most ordinary 
events of the bush less frequently took me by surprise. We were 
descending now towards the Upper Shiré River, and the country 
was low-lying and hot. We had therefore risen before four o’clock 
that morning, and after breakfasting in the dark had made an 
early start, hoping by this means to avoid travelling in the heat of 
the day. The new camping-place was reached before noon, and at 
about three o’clock, wishing to make the most of a last opportunity, 
I set out, although the sun was still powerful, in search of game. 
My usual gun-boy accompanied me, and a man from the neigh- 
bouring village. A considerable number of our own boys followed 
behind, for we were nearly at the end of our camping journey, and 
they were especially anxious to secure some meat to take back with 
them to their villages. The tse-tse flies were a nuisance in this low 
country ; they had an unpleasant habit of sitting unsuspected on 
your neck until ready to make you jump with a prod as from a pin. 
I had, therefore, a handkerchief round my neck as a protection 
against both flies and sun. The country was covered with good- 
sized trees and had very little thick undergrowth, so that it looked 
almost park-like, and was prettier and less bare than that of the 
Angoni Highlands. 

For nearly an hour we tramped through the dry, brown woods, 
and saw no sign of life. I was becoming a little despondent, when 
all at once a magnificent solitary antelope appeared among the 
leafless trees. He was light grey, like the tree-trunks, while his 
lofty horns were themselves not unlike the bare, twisted branches 
through which we saw them. It was a koodoo, the most beautiful 
and one of the largest of African antelopes. He was very gracefully 
built, but his chief distinction was his horns, which grew to an 
enormous height in sweeping, spiral curves. There was very little 
cover in these woods except for a few of the ubiquitous anthills, but 
as rapidly as possible we got one of these between ourselves and the 
koodoo, and then we ran and crept towards it. Crouching at last 
just to one side of the heap, I could see the koodoo standing nearly 
two hundred yards away. Partsof him were hidden by the branches, 
but he seemed so uneasy that, daring to wait no longer, I fired, 
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aiming a little far back to avoid an interfering tree. He dashed off 
evidently badly wounded. Jayula seized the rifle, and, closely 
followed by me, did a tremendous sprint for about three hundred 
yards. Then we saw the koodoo stand still with his head down, 
and, taking the rifle, I finished him off. The koodoo is not acommon 
species, and, by the greatest good luck, the bull thus chanced upon 
had a fine pair of horns which measured fifty-four inches. Jayula, 
who was always much gratified when I asked him to take a photo- 


KOODOO ANTELOPE 


graph, now reminded me that one of the men had got my Kodak 
slung across his shoulders. Even Jayula could not be trusted to 
hold the camera in his hands and point it in the right direction 
while he “pressed the button,” and so, as is evident from the 
accompanying photograph, I was obliged to place it on the ground. 
When the picture had been taken the boys went gaily to work to cut 
up the buck, while I sat under a tree, my back to their operations. 
Presently one of the natives came up holding out a far from 
pleasant-looking hand; he had been so eager with his knife that his 
own thumb even had not escaped. I bound it up with an old 
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envelope and a spare handkerchief, and called to Jayula to come on 
again and leave three or four men to carry home the spoils. 

In a few minutes after starting we came across a little duyker, 
but to the disgust of the boys I refused to fire, in case there should 
be any larger game close by. The wisdom of this was proved a 
little later when we saw three or four hartebeeste far away among 
the trees. I fired at one of them from about two hundred yards, 
and over it rolled; the others trotted a short way and stopped. 
From behind some grass I tried a long, standing shot at another. 
This hit it, and at the second it fell. But I never knew its fate, 
for at that moment Jayula called me very urgently from behind. 
He had evidently seen something out of the ordinary, and I ran 
back to a huge ant-hill behind which he was lying. I looked 
cautiously over the side and became aware of an exceptionally big 
and heavily built eland, not unlike a great bull in appearance, with 
thick upright horns. He did not seem to have heard my three shots 
at the hartebeeste, which I think was rather remarkable. He was 
at some distance from the ant-hill, and there was no intervening 
cover, so once more a long shot was necessary, and though the 
eland was wounded, he was, unfortunately, not greatly incapacitated. 
A long and breathless chase now took place; the ground was fairly 
clear, and our pace was only limited by my powers of running. 
Now and then we caught sight of the big antelope, and when I 
could I fired, sometimes standing, sometimes sitting, but always out 
of breath. Once only did I actually miss him, but he turned his 
back so persistently on me that it was hard to know where to aim. 
Perhaps, moreover, it may be true that with so small a rifle as a 
‘275 bore these larger antelopes are not easily disabled, and must be 
hit quite accurately in a vital spot. Be that as it may, I was quite 
breathless when I got close up to him at last, and succeeded in 
ending the chase with another shot inthe shoulder. I say ‘‘ another ”’ 
because I afterwards counted five shots all very near indeed to the 
right place! The rest of the boys soon came up and began the 
usual butchering business. I lay down on the black dust, my head, 
after all this running, throbbing as if it would burst. But daylight, 
I knew, would not last much longer, so after a short rest I left the 
boys to finish their job, and told the local native to guide me back 
to camp. 

There were but few days when my “ bag” was so good as this, 
for the game in Nyasaland does not exist in those vast quantities 
that one hears of in East Africa, and the country being less open it 
is harder to see even that which there is. Success depends, there- 
fore, to a great extent on luck in coming across the game and on 
energy in looking for it, and you may sometimes walk for hours 
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without seeing a living thing. But I doubt whether this tends to 
lessen the attractions of this kind of big-game shooting, compara- 
tively small though the bag may sometimes be. There is plenty of 
scope for the skill and experience needed for the art of spooring 
game and for the endurance required by a long tramp or a tiring 
stalk. There is no artificial driving of the game by beaters or riding 
it down on horseback. On the contrary, everything about this 
shooting is delightfully primitive, and at the same time so full of 
varied interest that there is small cause for wonder when it casts a 
charm, for a time at any rate, over anyone, man or woman, who 
enjoys open air and an active life. 
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SHOTS FROM A LawyeEr’s Gun. By Nicholas Everitt, F.Z.S. 
. Illustrated. London: Everett & Co. (10s. 6d.) 


This is not a new book. The first edition of it was indeed 
issued ten years ago; but it appears to be less known than it deserves, 
and as it has a special value, containing as it does information which 
must prove exceptionally serviceable to landowners, lessees of 
shootings and their dependents, we treat it at some length. Many 
readers are certain to be prejudiced against it in consequence of the 
names which the author has been sufficiently ill-advised to adopt for 
his imaginary characters. He calls his lawyer ‘‘ Mr. Six-and-eight,” 
there is a “Mr. Skinflint,” ‘‘ Mr. Closephist,” ‘‘ Mr. Stingiman,”’ 
“‘Mr. Hardup,” and others exasperatingly christened on the same 
lines. This sort of thing was accepted in the days when Bunyan 
wrote his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” but it is powerfully calculated to 
make the modern reader throw down the book. 

That, however, is all we have to say in dispraise. Many men 
who hire shootings are profoundly ignorant as to their rights, and 
this is one of the points which the author has set himself to elucidate. 
Thus for instance we are invited to imagine that one of Mr. A’s guests 
has shot a pheasant which has fallen in .Mr. B’s land, whereupon 
B’s keeper has picked it up and walked off with it. The problem is 
to whom the pheasant belongs? Could Mr. A have claimed it, or 
was Mr. B’s keeper justified in taking possession? For the answer 
we refer readers to the book. 

The author puts his cases effectively by means of dialogues be- 
tween his lawyer and the clients who come to seek his advice. One, 
Timothy, wants to bring an action for assault and battery against a 
certain squire who has ordered his men to run him off what he claims 
to have been a public footpath. Asa matter of fact the complainant 
was not using the footpath legitimately, but for purposes which may 
be guessed as the squire was shooting at the time, and Timothy was 
advised not to bring his action. Another chapter is devoted to ‘‘ The 
Reservation of Sporting Rights to the Landlord,” the matter at issue 
being what birds are included. Of course there is much to be said 
about dogs. Space is devoted to poaching ; but, lawyer as he is, with 
legal remedies in reserve, the author gives some hints as to what may 
be effected without going to law. The plank trick is one of these. ‘‘ The 
modus operandi was to take a good strong-looking plank and saw it 
nearly in half about the middle, filling up the crevices thus made with 
sawdust and mud, so that the defects will be unnoticeable and the 
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plank look strong enough to carry a horse. In a covered drain, 
hedgeway, or clump of bushes, our friend would pretend to conceal 
the doctored plank with one end exposed, as though it had been 
carelessly left, and in such a position that the trespasser would be 
almost sure to discover it, and congratulate himself upon his find, 
thinking at the time what a silly old fool the keeper must be to leave 
his planks so carelessly hidden.” This little device would of course 
be practised in the immediate neighbourhood of some particularly 
broad and dirty ditch into which the trespasser, having sought to 
utilise the plank as a bridge, was tolerably sure to fall. 

No lawyer can make clear the liability of men who let or hire 
horses, for the reason that everything depends on circumstances. 
Mr. Everitt devotes a chapter to the subject, which is all very well 
in its way, but does not cover the ground. If a person lets out a 
vicious horse, for instance, the author instructs us that unless he 
makes the vice known to the hirer he will be liable for any injury 
that may be caused to the latter. But the question arises what 
constitutes vice, and as to this endless disputes may always be con- 
fidently anticipated. Sometimes things happen in the course of a 
journey which are tolerably certain to upset the most placid of 
animals. Again, as regards the hirer, Mr. Everitt explains that he is 
‘not liable for any accident that may happen to the horse unless 
through his own carelessness or want of ordinary skill.” Who is to 
say what ordinary skill means, and what constitutes carelessness ? 

With regard to racing, the author is far less convincing than 
when he discusses the Game Laws. We read as follows :—‘‘ It is 
hardly necessary to say that every race is governed by the particular 
rules under which it is run, whether they be those of the Jockey 
Club, the National Hunt Committee, or the special rules imposed 
by the Stewards of the race. A person entering his horse for a race 
must abide by the rules, and if the rules provide that disputes are 
to be settled by the Stewards, the decision of the latter is final. The 
Stewards are in fact the proper persons to decide all disputes, and 
it appears to be their duty to appoint the judge.” 

A good deal of this is very wide of the mark, and in the next 
edition Mr. Everitt will be well advised to rewrite it on the authority 
of someone acquainted with the Rules of Racing. What he calls 
‘* Stewards of the race,” meaning apparently Stewards of the meet- 
ing, cannot impose special rules as the author seems to think. 
Local stewards have, indeed, full power to make arrangements for 
the conduct of the meeting, but these must be in accordance with 
the Rules of Racing, and the decision of these local stewards is by 
no means necessarily final, as Mr. Everitt supposes, the Stewards of 
the Jockey Club being supreme. It would very much astonish the 
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local Stewards, moreover, if they were asked to appoint a judge. It 
is true that these local Stewards may appoint an unlicensed substi- 
tute to act as judge, or as handicapper, clerk of the course, or 
starter; but this is never done. The judge, starter, and other 
officials are engaged long before the meeting, and they are certain to 
attend, which as a matter of fact the Stewards who have accepted 
office frequently fail to do. Apart from the racing, however, the 
book is one from which the sportsman cannot fail to learn much 
that will prove extremely useful to him. 


PARTRIDGE Drivinc. By Charles E. A. Alington. London: 
John Murray. (5s.) 


This also is a second edition of a book which was altogether 
worth reissuing, though it is hard to find out when the first edition 
really appeared. Facing the title page is the statement that this 
first edition was published in October 1904. In his preface on the 
next page Mr. Alington most distinctly states that the first edition 
“appeared in 1906.’ Obviously someone is guilty of a blunder, 
which one would not have expected to find in a book coming from 
the Albemarle Street firm. 

Experience and sound common sense are the features of this 
volume. Of course sometimes we have councils of perfection, as 
when we are told that ‘ the first thing to be done in order to produce 
partridges in any number is to secure the services of a good man to 
look after them.” The question is where the good man is to be 
found? We should be inclined to say that nothing like the majority 
of keepers can be so described. A keeper is much to blame, 
Mr. Alington writes, if he loses many nests in consequence of rats ; 
and all that can be said is that many keepers ave much to blame, 
strenuously aided by farmers, who for the most part, so far as our 
investigations go, do not in the least realise the mischief done by 
these vermin, and are most culpably negligent in their endeavour to 
prevent it. 

Breeding operations are evidently conducted with admirable 
care and skill on Mr. Alington’s property, and partridges would be 
infinitely more numerous elsewhere if the practice were adopted of 
summarising, as he does, what may be called the details of the 
breeding season. In 1rgo2, forinstance, by adopting the map system 
which he advocates, the following information was obtained :— 


Number of nests found - - 104 
Eggs hatched - - - : - - 1,031 
Eggs bad - - - - 157 
Eggs destroyed - 401 
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NESTS DESTROYED, AND CAUSES 

Foxes - - ~ - - - 
Hedgehogs 

Drowned off 

Deserted - 

Dogs - 

Rooks - 

Mowed over 

Farm hands 

Live stock 

Stoat 

Rat - - 

Mole 

Uncertain 
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The following year is a melancholy contrast to this. More 
nests were found, 107, but only 311 eggs were hatched, and over a 
thousand more eggs were destroyed than in the previous year. The 
weather largely accounted for this. In 1go02 it will be seen that 
four nests were drowned off, in 1903 the number rose to 65. 

Few men who have not had shootings on their hands formulate 
any idea as to the number of birds which should be left for stock. 
Someone whom Mr. Alington describes as “‘ a well-known and excel- 
lent shot at driven partridges” replied to a question that he 
supposed about five birds were left to an acre. The usual answer, 
the author thinks, is one bird to an acre. His conclusion is thata 
bird to three acres may be regarded as a fair stock on a large estate. 

Mr. Alington has much to say about the distance the guns should 
stand apart when driving is in progress, and the distance also that 
they should be from the fence which is supposed to hide them. We 
find his arguments the more convincing because they are those 
which have always appealed to us. Useful hints crop up in well- 
nigh every page. The statement that ‘‘ dog-breaking is not a diffi- 
cult art’ does, however, give us pause. Such a vast deal depends 
upon the dog, and sucha vast deal more upon the man who essays 
the task. Good dogs are, we are strongly inclined to think, far 
more numerous than good dog-breakers. 


Woop CrarFtT. By Owen Jones and Marcus Woodward. London: 
Pearson. IgIo0. (2s.) 

The authors are keen observers of the life of the woods and 
fields, and this book is the result of their observation of many birds 
and beasts who would be described as familiar by those who use lan- 
guage loosely. Most people accept the presence of these creatures 
as a matter of course, and really know very little about them. 
The book tells many things that they have never suspected, 
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In a previous review we have spoken of the depredations of 
rats, and of the astonishing negligence of farmers in making so little 
effort, if they make any at all, to prevent them. ‘‘ The ricks of 
many farmers,”’ these authors remark—and it is a thing that all 
people except the farmers know—‘“‘are simply infested with rats, yet 
no notice is taken.” Details are given: ‘‘ We were present once 
while some stacks were being threshed, belonging to a farmer who 
was wise enough to thresh them early in the year before the rats had 
eaten half the grain, and also to surround the ricks with small-mesh 
wire-netting, s> that the rats might be caught and killed. Four 
dogs accounted for six hundred rats that came from one of these 
stacks.”” On another day over a thousand rats were killed from two 
stacks, and yet again thirteen hundred from three stacks. These 
thirteen hundred, the authors calculate, if left in the comfortable 
security which most farmers are so anxious to preserve for their 
rats, would have cost their host quite fifty pounds. 

Messrs. Owen Jones and Woodward .are evidently much im- 
pressed with the new movements on behalf of scouts, and they show 
how much the scout may learn by carefully noting the behaviour of 
the furred and feathered creatures about whom they write. The 
scout must be extraordinarily cautious if the blackbirds do not pro- 
claim his whereabouts, and then his cautious approach is given 
away. There is an interesting chapter on ‘“‘ Weather Lore,” though 
we do not think that all the signs mentioned can be safely accepted 
as guides to coming weather; but we must admit that we have 
never striven to utilise the curls of a red-headed girl as a barometer. 
** Nature’s medicine chest ’’ contains some old-world recipes. Most 
boys and girls who live in the country are aware that the appli- 
cation of a dock-leaf to a nettle-sting will take away the pain; but 
many of the remedies will probably be quite new to readers. 


CLIMBING IN THE Ocwen District. By J. M. Archer Thomson, 
M.A. Illustrated. London: Edward Arnold. 1910. 


The mountaineer who cannot get as far as the Continent may 
find ample opportunities for the practice of his pastime in the 
United Kingdom, and perhaps could not do better than visit the 
Ogwen district, the more so as if he does not exhaust his energies 
there Snowdon is near at hand. Mr. Archer Thomson is an admir- 
able guide, vouched for—though readers will think the testimonial 
needless—by the editorial committee of the Climbers’ Club, four 
members of which append their initials to the preface. The book 
is the more interesting because, in addition to all possible informa- 
tion as to the various climbs, bird life, botany, and folk-lore are also 
treated, 
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THE AVIATOR’S COMPANION. By Dick and Henry Farman. Lon- 
don: Mills & Boon. tIgto. (2s. 6d.) 

All who are interested in flight may be recommended to make 
themselves acquainted with this little book, and it is surely impos- 
sible not to be interested in a subject which is at length taking 
definite shape after having exercised the wits of mankind in all 
countries from the remotest periods of history. The name of 
Farman is a guarantee of knowledge, for after having done great 
things as a motorist, Mr. Henry Farman has become one of the 
successful pioneers of what is called aviation. 

The little historical sketch which comes early in the volume 
touches on subjects with which probably few readers are acquainted. 
Whether the story of Dedalus and Icarus sprang from Ovid’s 
imagination, or whether the poet based his description on something 
which had actually taken place, cannot of course be known; but 
four and a half centuries before Christ Archytras of Tarentum, the 
friend of Plato, who was seven times chosen as chief of the govern- 
ment, devoted much attention to mechanical flight, and constructed 
a wooden bird which moved its pinions and is said to have flown. 
Nearly 2,000 years ago Simon the Magician, in the reign of Nero, 
made what may be described as an aeroplane and killed himself 
whilst experimenting with it in the Forum; and the researches of 
Messrs. Farman bring to light other early aviators. The majority of 
them, it may be remarked, killed or injured themselves. A Saracen 
at Constantinople and an English Benedictine monk, Ollivier of 
Malmesbury, in the eleventh century, are two; Roger Bacon is 
another, though he did not meet with the usual fate. Few people are 
aware that Leonardo da Vinci wrote and illustrated a book on the 
subject, and, making a long skip, General Resnier invented a 
method by which Napoleon’s soldiers were to fly across the Channel 
and invade England! He broke his leg, and the Channel was not 
flown. 

M. Ader, now in his seventieth year, was the first man to leave 
the ground in an apparatus heavier than air and driven by a motor. 
We have not space to follow Mr. Henry Farman’s progress since his 
first gliding flight on the sandhills at Le Touquet in 1907, and refer 
readers to the book for an account of his gradual successes. The 
chapter on ‘‘The Elementary Theory of Flight” gives an excel- 
lent idea of the development of the aeroplane, and one of the most 
instructive and fascinating chapters is ‘‘ My Experiences of Aviation 
and Other Things,” by Mr. Henry Farman. In January r1go8 he 
won the Deutsch-Archdeacon prize of £2,000, and since then has 
made notable advances. A wonderful amount of information is 
comprised in the little volume, which is illustrated by photographs. 
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MANny people would no doubt like to fish if they only had any idea how to set about it, but it 
is not everyone who has a friend to act as tutor, and is in possession also of access to water 
where fish are found. Those who have a desire to learn might apply to Mr. J. A. 
Riddell, of Ryton-on-Tyne, who gives lessons in all things pertaining to the delicate arts of 
salmon and trout-fishing. His terms include tuition, hotel, and fishing over some twenty 
miles of water. 

* * * * * 

One of the drawbacks to motoring is the necessity of paying heavy bills for petrol. These 
may be greatly reduced by the use of Mills’ Petrol Economiser, invented and manufactured 
by H. E. Mills, 4, Talbot Road, Bromley, Kent. The Economisers are made to fit any 
carburettor. 

* * * * * 

Among the most energetic and kiiowledgeable dealers in motor accessories are Messrs. 
S. Barrow & Co., 118-122, Holborn, E.C. They perceive that the only way to attain success 
in a business in which rivals are so numerous is to prove that their methods are superior to 
those of others in the profession. An acquaintance with their catalogue will probably inform 
motorists of many things which it is to their advantage to know. 

* * * * * 


Space is one of the requisites to the manufacture of aeroplanes, and in this respect the 
International Aero Co, St. John Street, Huntingdon, are well equipped, having under their 
control what is stated to be the largest meadow in England, its area being no fewer than 
360 acres. This great field is, moreover, convenient of access. The Company possess a huge 
iron building with room enough to enable them to build two Farman-type machines at a time; 
they have also all machinery of the most up-to-date description for the construction of aero- 
planes, and the Company is in close connection with most of the successful motorists of 
the day. 

* * * * * 

Golfers who need-golf balls may obtain a supply on remarkably economical terms by 
communicating with Messrs. J. Armour & Co., Red House, Mitcham Road, Croydon, S.E., who 
repaint used balls before issuing them, guarantee them sound and uncracked, and deliver 
post free. 

* * * * * 

Anyone who wishes to sell a car will doubtless be well advised to employ Mr. D. T. Brock, 
of the Hendon Motor Garage, Brent Street, Hendon, whose difficulty is that he has more 
customers than cars, and he is looking for a further supply of motors to suit his clients. It is 


usually the other way about. 
* 


* * * * 


It has only lately been occurring to schoolmasters that education means a good deal more 
than reading, writing, history, geography, mathematics, and the other things which have been 
supposed to complete the curriculum. The Head Master of St. George’s School, Harpenden, 
Herts, has recognised that there are many other things which may be taught with the utmost 
advantage. He has therefore a farm in connection with the school, so that pupils may learn 
something of agriculture, together with the rearing of live stock and poultry, carpentering and 
other subjects being included. An illustrated prospectus may be had on application. 

* * * * * 

Those in search of a non-alcoholic and refreshing drink for the hot weather may be 
recommended to try ‘“‘ Nonal,”’ manufactured at the Nonal Brewery, Fulham, S.W. There is 
said to be considerable sale for this at the establishments of Messrs. J. Lyons & Co. and the 
principal stores, which must certainly be regarded as proofof its popularity, It is brewed from 
the purest malt and hops. 

* * * * * 

“Caementium,”’ the liquid porcelain adhesive cement, is said to be particularly serviceable 
for motor radiators, whilst it will mend china so that the fractures are invisible. It is claimed 
that the ‘‘Caementium”’ paints are fireproof, germ-proof, and light-reflecting, and are 
particularly suitable for stables, motor-houses, etc. Radium Shine comes from the same 
manufacturer, Charles W. Dopson, 31, Tanner Street, Bermondsey, S.E. It is recommended 
for golf clubs, as well as for all metal. 

* * * * * 

Mr. G. A. Claus is meeting with extraordinary success with his U.H. Magneto, not only in 
England, but in France, Germany, Italy, Austria, Spain, and America, in all of which countries 
cars fitted with this magneto have gained prizes, a fact which speaks for itself. 

* * * * * 

Mrs. Steele, Court Corsetiére, 38, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, W., is perhaps 
too well known to need mention; but now that the hunting season is within measurable 
distance, attention may be drawn to the comfort and convenience of her well-known hunting 
corsets, of the value of which testimony comes from all quarters, 

* * * * * 

An ingenious device for opening doors when the hands are occupied with carrying any- 
thing is obtainable from the Domestic Appliances, Ltd., of Cheltenham, and from all 
furnishers, ironmongers, etc. The same Company issue the Gil-Marsh Mat and Carpet Fixers. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the September competition will be announced in 
the November issue. 


THE JULY COMPETITION 


The prize in the July competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington ; 
Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. ; 
Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Warnham, Horsham; Hon. C. Douglas 
Pennant, Soham House, Newmarket; Miss K. Smith, Tne Rectory, 
Boxworth, Cambridge ; Mr. G. B. Duncan, Aberdeen Terrace, Black- 
heath; Mr. A. G. Smith, Landour, West Didsbury, Manchester ; 
Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne; Mr. W. J. Fleet, Cleadon Park, 
Sunderland; and Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town. 
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CATERHAM PLATE—EPSUM IQIO 
Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 


DE SZATHMARY ATTEMPTING TO BEAT THE WORLD'S RECORD FOR THE POLE JUMP 
AT THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS IQIO 
Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 
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MR. WATSON ON THE COURTS AT BRUSSELS EXHIBITION 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


CROWHURST OTTER-HOUNDS—THE MASTER GETTING OVER A FENCE 
Photograph by Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Warnham, Horsham 
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BAYARDO GOING TO THE POST FOR THE DULLINGHAM PLATE, NEWMARKET 
Photograph by the Hon. C. Douglas Pennant, Soham House, Newmarket 


AN UNWILLING PASSENGER—A SCENE AT TANGIKIA 
Photograph by Mv. R. Whitbread, Egyptian Army, Tangikia, Upper Nile Province, Sudan 
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ROYAL TEMPLE YACHT CLUB REGATTA, RAMSGATE— START OF EX 24 L.R. CLASS 
Photograph by Mr. A. C. Trench, Manora, Karachi, India 


‘* RENNIE" 
Photograph by Miss K. Smith, The Rectorv, Boxworth, Cambridge 
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THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS IQIO—THE FIRST LAP OF THE STEEPLECHASE 
Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E C. 


HARWICH REGATTA—‘“' WHITE HEATHER" AND ‘‘ SHAMROCK” 
Photograph by Mr. G. B. Duncan, Aberdeen Terrace, Blackheath 
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SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE SPORTS—START OF THE FINAL HEAT, SENIORS’ I00 YARDS 
Photograph by Mrs. A. G. Smith, Landour, West Didsbury, Manchester 


PET BEAR OF THE 2ND BATTALION RIFLE BRIGADE 


Photograph by Mr. E. C. Dimsdale, Lieutenant 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, 
Fort William, Calcutta 
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A CLEAN JUMP OVER THE WALL—SUSSEX COUNTY SHOW, EASTBOURNE 
Photograph by Mr. Charles lsveach, Eastbourne 


~ 


HOUNDS AT WORK ON A DRAG ON THE SALTINGS 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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‘“MR. JONES" (MR. LORAINE) STARTING ON HIS EVENTFUL FLIGHT AT BOURNEMOUTH 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Fleet, Cleadon Park, Sunderland 


SHOOTING QUAIL OVER POINTERS IN CAPE COLONY 


Photograph by Caftain R. B. Morgan, H.E. the Governor's Body Guard, 
Mount Road, Madras 
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SANDWICH GRAMMAR SCHOOL SPORTS—THE QUARTEP-MILE 
Photograph by My. S. G. James, junior, Sandwich 


SPAR BOXING ON BOARD THE P. AND O. STEAM YACHT ‘‘ VECTIS” 
Photograph by Miss Rhona Shakerley, Grove Park, Warwick 
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THE START FOR THE REACH PLATE, NEWMARKET 
Photograph by the Hon. C. Douglas Pennant, Soham House, Newmarket 


THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS IQI10O—THE TWO MILES WALK—E. J. WEBB, 
THE WINNER, TAKING THE LEAD 
Photograph by Mr. Adolphe Abrahams, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 
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FOOTBALL AT CAPE TOWN 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


HIGHGATE SCHOOL SPORTS—CASLON CLEARING 5 FT. 71IN., THUS BREAKING 
THE SCHOOL RECORD 5 


Photograph by Mr. E. Casilon, Highgate 
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